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We can give immediate delivery from stock 
of the new Decola, designed to reproduce 
for the first time the living music of 
full frequency range recording in all its 
perfection. Price £173 5 0 — plus £43 6 3 
purchase tax. IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD. 
112 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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The Boyd Neel 


String Orchestra 


conductor: Boyd Neel 


Brandenburg Courerto 


No. 2 in F major 


by Johann Sebastian Bach 


Solo trumpet: George Eskdale. Solo flute: Arthur Cleghorn 
Solo violin: Frederick Grinke. Solo oboe: Evelyn Rothwell 
Two twelve-inch Red Label ffrr records 
K1550-51 


(4/- each plus purchase tax) 





The Decca Record Company Limited, 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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Arturo Toscanini 


Conducting the 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
‘‘ La Forza del Destino” 
Verdi. DB6314 
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Sir Thomas Beecham 


Conducting the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


“May Night” — Overture. 
Rimsky-Korsakov DB 6308 
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WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by the Composer 


Concerto for Viola and Orchestra. 


William Walton - - - DB 6300-11 
Automatic Coupling Nos. DB 9036-8 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
Romance (based on a theme by } 
Paganini). Green’ - - - }DA 1861 
Minuet in D. Mozart, arr. Kross - 

(Both featured in the film ‘“‘ The Magic Bow ’”’) 
PIERRE BERNAC and 
FRANCIS POULENC 

Elégie (On the Death of Robert } 
Emmet). Duparc - . - >DB 6312 
L’Invitation au Voyage. Duparc 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Orchestra conducted by Lawrance Collingwood 


Amarilli. Caccini - . . 
O del mio amato Ben. Donaudy kb B 6313 
HUNGARIAN QUARTET 


(ZoLTAN SKEKELY, ALEXANDRE Moskowsky, 
ZENES KoromzaAy, Vi_Mos PALOTAI!) 


Quartet No. 5. Bela Bartok - - Cg511-4 
Automatic Coupling Nos. C 7641-4 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 
March — The Phoenix (In Honour Deut 
of France). Arthur Bliss - — - 35! 
Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 
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ISSAY DOBROWEN 
Conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 104 in D Major C 
(‘London’). Haydn - - £4 35157 
Automatic Coupling Nos. C 7645-7 
GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 
Conducted by Sir Hugh Roberton 
The Herdmaiden’s Song (old Gaelic } 
air). Arr. Roberton - - - B 
I live not where I Love (Tradi- 95°! 
tional). Arr. Shaw - - - 


WEBSTER BOOTH 


Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
All Souls’ Day. R&R. Strauss - hee 
Memory Island. Harrison - - 9502 
VIVIAN ELLIS 
Piano 
Songs and Waltzes from C. B. 
Cochran’s “ Big Ben.” Ellis “} B 9500 


“HUTCH” 
You keep coming back like a Song 
(featured in film ‘‘ Blue Skies ”’ ba 1143 
You always hurt the one you Love 


ROBIN RICHMOND 


and his Orchestra 
-\ep 1144 


Alice Blue Gown - . e 
TOMMY DORSEY 


The miller of Dee - - 
and his Clambake Seven 


There’s no-one but You » 


-lpp - 
There’s good blues Tonight - -f BD 5944 
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SPIKE JONES 
and hii WACKY WAKAKIANS WITH CHORUS 


Hawalian War-Chant 


SPIKE JONES 
and his CITY SLICKERS 


I dream of Brownie with the light blue Jeans 
BD 1145 : 


PAUL FENOULHET 


with the Skyrockets Dance Orchestra 


Hey! Ba-Ba-Re-Bop_ - 


Cement Mixer - . BD 5943 
You keep coming back like a Song 
isithefeen  - 3 -: - -7=~see 


TEX BENEKE 
‘ with the GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA 


Strange Love - - } BD 5946 


One more Tomorrow - - 
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CHARLIE BARNET 


and his Orchestra 
Pompton Turnpike - - . 
Swingin’ on Nothin’ -~ - } B 9498 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


and his Orchestra 


A ghost of a Chance 
LIONEL HAMPTON 


and his Sextet 
Altitude 
B 9499 
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HIS will be my last Editorial for many 
months. I have been invited by the 
Historical Section of the War Depart- 

ment in Delhi to write a history of the 
stupendous Indian war effort for the general 
reader. By the time these words are in 
print I expect to be on my way out by sea. 
For the next seven months I shall be 
travelling incessantly and by the end of 
April I hope to settle down at a suitable 
altitude and write the book. I will be 
travelling all over India from Bombay to 
Assam, from Madras to the North-West 
Frontier. I will go to Habbeniyah, Damas- 
cus, Khartoum, Eritrea, and Abyssinia, to 
Alamein, Tobruk, Benghazi and Tunis. I 
will go down through Burma and from 
Burma on to Singapore, thence to Hong- 
kong, end finally I hope to achieve a lifelong 
dream and visit Nepal. 

By the time I get home we shall be in 
sight of our tercentenary number and 
simultaneously the achievement of twenty- 
five years of life. We may reasonably hope 
to celebrate the occasion without having to 
worry about paper. Indeed, I pray that 
before I get home THE GRAMOPHONE will 
be itself again in the matter of space and 
that we shall be free of the problem of 
trying to find room for valuable articles and 
valuable correspondence which at present 
we cannot find. 

Last month we printed our technical 
report on the Decola. For the last two 
months I have enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to this most remarkable instrument 
in my own room. Unfortunately my 
recorded collection is not yet unpacked and 
so I have not been able to test the Decola on 
my old favourites. Still, I have been able to 
listen to enough current records to be able 
to testify with enthusiasm to the quality of 
the reproductions. What now seems a 
century ago we used to have tremendous 
battles in these pages about the compara- 
tive merits of the “ romantic’’ and the 
‘* realistic ’’ soundbox. Roughly what the 
controversy amounted to was whether it 
was worth sacrificing the brilliance (and 
necessarily heightened scratch) of the 
realistic soundbox to achieve the illusion of 
a rich bass. ‘The Decola provides as brilliant 
a reproduction as I have heard even on the 
rarest specialist instrument. Not for a 
moment could any listener confuse the 
strings with the wood wind, and the brass 
has a bite which a tiger would respect. At 
the same time the bass is the bass and when 
playing at full volume it never sounds like 
an extraneous noise as it does in all too 
many radiograms. I say goodbye for a 
while to the Decola with genuine regret, 
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and one of the pleasures of being home- 
ward bound will be the thought of trying it 
with so many old favourites. 

I think I have already made it clear how 
much I have admired what Decca call 
their ffrr records, and I must pay a special 
tribute to the way these are reproduced by 
the Decola. 

I know that by the time I come home 
there will be other instruments and that 
like Paris I shall be called upon to choose 
between the beauty of rival goddesses. 
However, that is for the future. 
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The rich harvest of records reviewed in 
our September number offers an agreeable 
contrast to the harvest of corn and potatoes, 
and I envy readers the musical fuel which 
the autumn and winter are likely to supply 
in abundance, whatever the prospect for 
coal. Those who, like myself, love easy but 
not cheap melody should not fail to secure 
at once the two Columbia discs of Constant 
Lambert conducting the Covent Garden 
Orchestra in. his arrangement of Adam/’s 
famous old ballet Giselle. It is a pity the 
original Adam could not have kept Eve 
out of mischief with such music. These 
discs are quite enchanting, and provide a 
sure escape from the dreariest present. Then 
there are the Decca discs of Fistoulari with 
the National Symphony Orchestra in the 
Overture to Mignon and Basil Cameron 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
in the ever welcome <ampa overture. I wish 
that one or two contemporary composers 
would provide us occasionally with strings 
of melodious pearls like these. 


The new H.M.V. recording of Beet- 
hoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto with 
Schnabel and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
is all that can be desired from players and 
recorders. I suppose this and the Emperor 
are the favourites of the great majority. My 
own favourite movement in any of Beet- 
hoven’s concertos is the second movement 
in the Third. What I am longing for is a 
really good recording of the Missa Solennis. 
There was an American recording recently 
by Victor ; but evidently H.M.V. do not 
consider that it is up to the standard we 
expect in this country. So come along 
H.M.V., and let us have something super- 
lative. Never did men and women need 
that mighty music as much as they do now. 

Columbia has given us a_ welcome 
recording of Mahler’s Fourth Symphony in 
G played by the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York under Bruno 
Walter. This is good American recording. 
I wish we could have an equally good 
recording of the Resurrection Symphony, 
the Second in C minor. I don’t think we 
ever had the Victor recording of an actual 
performance by the Minneapolis Orchestra 
over here, but I had an acoustic recording 
from Germany years ago which I used to 
play over and over again. Meanwhile, I 
do hope that readers will make an effort to 
believe that Mahler’s symphonies are worth 
the attention of their ears. The lovely 
Ninth by H.M.V. is being played as I write 
these words. 

The success of the Italian Opera Com- 
pany at Covent Garden should help to kill 
the idiotic vogue for English translations 
which has been so much boosted during the 
war. The Home Guard did a stout job of 
work, but we do not want to encourage the 
Home Guard spirit in opera except for 
operas written to English librettos by 
British composers. The B.B.C. will kill 
Italian opera if it continues to administer it 
as medicine the taste of which is concealed 
by a spoonful of synthetic English jam. Let 
us give up the humbug of pretending that 
Italian opera in English at Sadlers Wells 
was worth even the price of a tram ticket 
up Rosebery Avenue. It was not. 

Well, I must say good-bye for the present. 
I will try to send some news back from time 
to time, but I shall be so completely taken 
up with what must be a formidable task that 
I will make no promise to sing you songs of 
Araby or tales of old Cashmere. 

To you all, readers, advertisers, printers 
and staff, my warmest wishes for the future 
and my most grateful thanks for your 
generous support in the past. 

ComPTON MACKENZIE. 
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BOYD NEEL ON TRADITION 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


Bor NEEL, happy reviver of the 
string consort, bubbles with enthusiasm, 
an infectious youthfulness clings about his 
middle age: he has a way of making you 
share his felicities, and it is not surprising 
he has achieved such an immense success 
with his string orchestra. Only after trying 
the sea and the life of a doctor did Boyd 
Neel embark upon music professionally. He 
was a naval cadet at Osborne and Dart- 
mouth before serving in the navy for five 
years. But for Geddes and his economical 
axe so he might have continued, but the 
cutting down of military and naval strength 
led to his being offered a gratuity if he 
would retire, an offer accepted without 
hesitation. He went to Cambridge, studied 
medicine, but was torn by his passion for 
music. For a fortnight before each of his 
examinations he crammed incessantly and 
so succeeded in getting through these by 
the skin of his teeth, between them devoting 
all his time to the more absorbing pursuit 
of music. But he got his degree and, after 
two years as house surgeon at St. George’s 
Hospital, worked for five years as a general 
practitioner in the salubrious neighbour- 
hood of the Elephant and Castle, his leisure 
being occupied with conducting amateur 
orchestras and operatic societies. Pro- 
fessional musicians urged him to do some- 
thing about his undoubted gifts, and at last 
he did. 

There being at that time a great many 
large orchestras, but no small ones—and a 
wealth of good music had been written for 
small string ensembles—Boyd Neel decided 
to form a string consort, collected eighteen 
students from the Royal College and the 
Academy, and made a start. It was a 
tentative beginning, it being agreed among 
them to meet and rehearse every Sunday 
morning for six nionths and then try their 
luck with a concert; if it was a success 
they would continue, if not, well, they’d 
shake hands and bid each other goodbye. 
Happily, at this time, there was never any 
question of disbanding, the concert was an 
unequivocal success: the morning after 
B.B.C. and recording contracts were offered 
and the orchestra, now playing regularly 
together, made for itself a wide reputation. 
But unfortunately for the times, the players 
were all young, their average age only 21, 
when the war came they were all called 
up and Boyd Neel had to return to doctor- 
ing: the making and fitting of artificial 
limbs. Then the Admiralty suggested he 
should give lectures on various aspects of 
music, part of an educational scheme, to the 
Navy, and Boyd Neel departed to the 
Mediterranean, where he talked to thou- 
sands of service men. On the Adriatic he 
was passed from one mine-sweeper to 
another. Then ENSA and CEMA got 
busy, through their efforts the orchestra was 
reformed and Boyd Neel divided his time 
between conducting opera for the Sadler’s 
Wells Company and touring with the 


orchestra all over England and Scotland, 
including visits to the Orkney Islands and 
Scapa. 

The orchestra still plays at those factory 
music clubs and similar institutions which, 
so far, have survived. Boyd Neel surpris- 
ingly said the music which invariably 
obtained the greatest applause was Bartok’s 
Divertimento, factory audiences getting to 
their feet and cheering uproariously after 
its performance. Neel commented it was 
one of the greatest works of our times and 
was to be recorcied. Benjamin Britten’s 
works were also amazingly popular among 
this type of audience. I asked Boyd Neel 
which in his opinion were his best record- 
ings, his reply was they were not yet avail- 
able. During the last year he has made— 
with his own orchestra and the National 
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Symphony-—an enormous number of records 
for Decca, including the six Brandenburgs, but 
the majority are destined for export at 
present to America and will not be sold 
for some time in this country! 

With the exception of two who, alas, will 
never play again, all the original instru- 
mentalists are now back in the orchestra, 
which, in the three months preceding 
Christmas, has no less than 84 engage- 
ments to fulfil, a phenomenal figure. Its 
London home will continue to be the 
Chelsea ‘Town Hall, where it will play every 
Monday evening throughout the winter. 
The six Brandenburgs are to be performed in 
fifteen different centres, in some of these 
places they have not been heard within 
living memory. Boyd Neel also continues 
with the popular children’s concerts which 
he took over from Malcolm Sargent last 
year and which fills the Central Hall, West- 
minster, every Saturday morning. In April 
next the orchestra goes for an extended tour 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
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Boyd Neel’s conversation, like his conduct- 
ing, is stimulating. Recently, we talked of 
bad and good traditions in music, and I re- 
cord his part, omitting my interruptions : 

** It’s odd,’’ he remarked, ‘* how absurd 
illusions about musicians survive. Their 
appearance, for example. I asked a friend 
about someone who interested me but whon: 
I’d never met. ‘ Oh,’ was the reply, ‘ he 
looks just hke a musician!’ My friend 
imagined he had conveyed a clear, mental 
idea of the man. He hadn’t. I visualised 
the hundreds of musicians I knew, but no 
recognisable likeness emerged. Of course, 
my friend had in mind what a musician is 
supposed to look like: large hat, long hair, 
flowing tie, cloak thrown negligently over 
shoulders, something like Schaunard in La 
Bohéme—Henri Murger’s Paris of the 1840's! 
Eighty or a hundred years ago, some 
musicians did look like that, but I know of 
no one to-day who remotely resembles 
Schaunard. Why does this preposterous 
tradition cling? You expect this sort of 
thing on the films or in romantic novels, 
but it is a travesty of reality. True, one or 
two figures of the recent past were rather 
like it. Pachmann and Paderewski. All the 
same, these two great artists were just what 
musicians do not look like, but a law unto 
themselves. 

**But how these traditions stick! We 
musicians have a terrible lot to live down. 
Novelists have made diabolical caricatures 
of us: temperamental, living in the skies, 
head in air, moving in a precious circle, 
conversing in high-brow—loathsome word 
—language of topics far beyond the average 
man’s comprehension. The war has helped 
to blow a lot of this nonsense away ! Many 


_of us spent a considerable time among the 


troops, talking to them about music in 
plain, everyday language and making them 
realise that the average musician is an 
ordinary fellow who works hard at his job 
and lives a quite normal, human existence. 
It did an enormous amount of good. It re- 
assured those who imagined that music was 
something far beyond their perceptions and 
only to be understood by the select few 
initiated into its mysteries. The fact that 
Beethoven and every other great composer 
wrote for the man in the street is beginning 
to penetrate. 

** Music, like every other profession, has 
its own technical jargon, but it isn’t at all 
necessary to understand this to love and be 
stirred by music heard. In fact, this pro- 
fessional jargon has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the appeal music makes. A doctor 
would not tell a mother that her boy is 
suffering from ‘a staphylococcal abscess 
surrounded by a zone of inflammatory re- 
action’ when the trouble is an ordinary 
boil on the neck. To do so would scare the 
mother with words, frightening, because.not 
understood. But that is just how some of 
the pundits talk to the average man about 
music. They speak learnedly of an ‘ allegro 
giocoso in B flat major’ and bewilder their 
listeners when all they really mean is ‘a 
lively tune ! ’ 

** Well-meaning people do talk like this. 
I’ve heard them at concerts when they have 
been supposed to be explaining the pro- 
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gramme to an audience who knew next to 
nothing about music, were only too willing 
to learn, but, of course, were put off, per- 
haps for ever, by this stupid approach. It is 
hard to talk about music and extremely 
difficult to make everybody understand, but 
quite nonsensical to make it more obscure 
than it need be. Here, then, is one tradition 
to live down if we can. The stigma of high- 
brow has lain on us too long. A great pity. 
Music is the least highbrow thing in the 
world and something any man or woman, 
no matter what their education, can get the 
greatest joy from. The war has shown us 
this. Don’t let us lose this magnificent 
chance. 

** Another tradition that dies hard is that 
music is something outside life and can be 
done without. Too long has it been looked 
upon as an entertainment. Of course, it is 
an entertainment, the best entertainment in 
the world. All art is entertainment, the best 
art the best entertainment. What better 
than the operas of Mozart? Those celestial 
musical comedies, Figaro, Cosi fan Tutti, 
Seraglio, are all wonderful entertainments 
which anybody can enjoy. But why is 
music penalised as the other arts are not? 
One can always walk freely into a picture 
gallery, the National, the Tate (most cities 
have their art gallery), and see the great 
masterpieces of painting at the Govern- 
ment’s or the ratepayers’ expense. But until 
recently, in some cases even to-day, if you 
want to hear a Beethoven Symphony you 
have to pay an Entertainment Tax. Surely 
hardly logical. What is sauce for the gander 
should be sauce for the goose. Why, if you 
can see the Turners and Constables for 
nothing shouid you have to pay the Govern- 
ment to hear similar achievements in music? 
It doesn’t make sense. Things are improv- 
ing, but so slowly that there is still a long 
way to go before music can be said to be on 
equal terms with the other arts. If I wish 
to read Hamlet I can buy a copy cheaply 


and untaxed, but to play a Sibelius Sym- 


phony on the gramophone I have to pay a 
heavy tax on the records. Why? Musicians 
have every right to be aggrieved at such 
anomalies. 

‘* Tradition is as hard to dislodge in the 
concert hall as outside. I suppose seats 
arranged in uncompromising and regular 
rows is inevitable, but how detestable to 
have to sit in formal formation to listen to 
music. I remember with pleasure and 
gratitude the ‘ Informal Concerts’ of my 
Cambridge undergraduate days. They were 
truly informal in every way. One wore 
what one liked, chairs, of all shapes and 


sizes, were arranged haphazard (the rush 


for the deep and comfortable armchairs was 
always terrific), some sat with backs to the 
performers, others sprawled on the floor. 
At one end of the hall the artists played in a 
pool of white light, all the other lights were 
turned off. In those perfect conditions I first 
heard some of the masterpieces of music 
played by world-famous artists. These 
masterpieces, under other conditions, have 
never produced on me quite the same effect. 
To-day, when sitting uncomfortably on a 
hard seat in one of serried rows, I have had 
the urge to scatter the seats and lie, in a dim 
light, full length on the floor as I did in 
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those halcyon Cambridge days. 

“Then there is the cadenza tradition. 
Well, we all have our own views on this: 
the battle has raged for many years. It does 
seem an impertinence for a _ performer, 
however able, to interpolate a passage of his 
own in the work of a great master just, as it 
would seem, to show off his virtuosity. But 
one does feel as if something had gone 
wrong if the cadenza is omitted, perhaps 
that is only because one is spell-bound by 
tradition ! If the cadenza is in the spirit and 
analogous to the rest of the work and not too 
long, then there is not a great deal to be 
said against it. But it must be kept short ! 

** Operatic traditions would need an 
article to themselves. A delightful one I 
would like to see revived was that of playing 
Donizetti’s La Favorita on the eve of the 
Derby, as was done at Covent Garden for 
many years. Whether tlie size of the 
audience on the following night was affected 
by the success or failure of the favourite, I 
do not know. 

** The Philharmonic Society’s tradition of 
placing a bust of Beethoven in front of the 
platform at their concerts is charming: a 
constant reminder of the Society’s close 
association with the great composer during 
his lifetime. But the most famous of all 
concert hall traditions is that of the audience 
standing during the Hallelujah chorus in the 
Messiah. Whether we have to _ thank 
George II’s musical soul or his arthritis we 
shall never know, but the fact remains he 
did get to his feet during this chorus, and 
of course everybody else had to do the same. 
As the chorus occurs well on in the work it is 
more than probable that the King merely 
wished to stretch his legs. We can only be 
grateful that he gave us as well the chance 
to have a stretch at this point, whatever the 
original emotion which inspired bim. 

“Another time-honoured custom con- 
cerns the character of Bunthorne in Patience. 
Gilbert wanted him to look as like Jimmie 
Whistler as possible and not Oscar Wilde as 
so many people think. To this day Bun- 
thorne is played with a streak of white hair 
and an eyeglass, both characteristics of the 
great painter who named his pictures with 
musical terms. In The Yeomen of the Guard, 
the tradition now is to play it with a tragic 
ending. Gilbert never intended this. He 
wanted Jack Point to turn a somersault at 
the final curtain. 

** Why do we get married to Mendelssohn 
and Wagner? What music was performed 
at weddings before these two famous marches 
were written? I always feel one is safer with 
Mendelssohn: I’m sure Lysander and 
Demetrius lived happy ever after: we 
know what happened to the inquisitive 
Elsa ! 

** The most absurd of all traditions which 
still clings about our native music is that no 
one can be a musician of any consequence 
who has a plain, downright English name. 
Many have added some strange-sounding 
foreign termination to their names, no 
doubt hoping the addition would give some 
glamour to their personalities. This non- 
sense is no longer as prevalent as it was: 
people have at last realised that John Brown 
can be, and is, just as good a musician as 
Giovanni Bronowski.”’ 


NEW MUSIC 


British and Continental Music Agencies, 
125 Shaftesbury Avenue, enterprisingly offer 
a piano score of the Mozart Horn Concerto, 
K.495, in E flat (5s.), the records of which, 
by Dennis Brain and the -Hallé, were noticed 
in August, 1943. Harold Craxton has trans- 
cribed the accompaniment for the piano. To 
anyone who wishes to play the horn part on 
another instrument (though, of course, few are 
really suited to its sustaining style), it may be 
remarked that, as the horn is “ in E flat,’’ and 
E flat is the key of the work, the horn part is 
notated in C; but if it is played by, say, a 
flute or violoncello, the player must put the 
music up a minor third, or down a major sixth, 
back into E flat, in the first and last movements. 
Beware of the second, where, although there is 
still no key-signature, the horn is really notated 
in G (though it looks like C), and so any other 
player must still transpose up or down the same 
distance. These transposing instruments have 
made many a beginner feel mad, in two senses. 
The principle is simply that when an instru- 
ment is made “ in E flat,” or any other key not 
C, the player, on seeing a keynote printed, 
aims for that, and without having to do any 
transposing himself, gets the right keynote of 
the piece, his part being, as we see, printed in a 
different key from that of the accompaniment, 
to ensure this result. If anybody else but a 
hornist plays, the part will have to be written 
out (in whatever octave is most suitable for 
the new players), and transposed up or down 
whatever distance the original instrument’s 
key was away from C. Let copyright for once 
be forgotten. 

I explain this because I think quite a number 
of other soloists would like to play the work, 
since for them the solo is, of course, much easier 
than for a horn player. 

\W.R.A, 


BOOK REVIEW 


Composers’ Gallery. By Donald Brook. 
(Rockliff, 18s.) 

Another of this author’s compilations, this 
time about creative musicians. He, a layman, 
I take it, goes to see as many of the British ones 
as he can, reports a few of their remarks, quotes 
an occasional piece of appreciation by some 
musician, and adds good portraits of his 
subjects. So, in its modest way (though it is 
less modest in price) the book is useful: sketchily 
informative, if not particularly “ musical.” 
The composers dealt with are: British— 
Bantock, Bax, Berkeley, Bliss, Boughton, Bowen, 
Britten, Coates, Darke, Dunhill, Dyson, Gibbs, 
Goossens, Hely-Hutchinson, Ireland, Jacob, 
Quilter, Rubbra, Scott, Tippett, Walton, V. W. 
Foreign—Bartok, Bloch, Casella, Copland, Falla, 
Gliére, Harris, Hindemith, Honegger, Khacha- 
turian, Malipiero, Miaskovsky, Milhaud, Proko- 
fiev, Schénberg, Shostakovitch, Sibelius and 
Stravinsky. Forty composers, in about two 
hundred and twenty pages, exclusive of the 
portraits. 

Naturally, composers do not, in the kind of 
interview they give Mr. Brook, probe deep. 
Several comment on the hard time the young 
British composer has; scarcely anyone says 
much about the B.B.C.; naturally, for all 
composers hope to be often in its programmes. 
Bantock says “‘ England is still one of the most 
backward musical nations; our opera is 
seriously deficient.’’ Bantock is our G.O.M. 
among composers ; and the old can afford to be 
more independent and outspoken. For the 
majority, the placebo and bromides suffice. 
To get at the heart of our problems, much 
keener delving would be needed than can be 
expected in Mr. Brooks’s amiable, sufficiently 
capable, workaday journalism. W.R.A. © 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Tosca- 


nini). Overture, “La Forza del 
Destino ” (Verdi). H.M.V. DB6314 
(12°in., 7s. 4d.). 


The U.S.A. has been getting a good 
selection from ‘Toscanini, notably in 
Rossini and Verdi overtures. He is always 
welcome, especially when so tautly and 
purely produced as in this admirable 
recording, which aptly bodies forth the fire 
and ferocity of Italian melodrama. There 
are many touches of the conductor’s pure 
phrasing and shading, beautifully carried 
out by the players. 

We open with a quite astonishing clang, 
and come to the close with some mag- 
nificent sweeps of the fiddies. Listen on 
high : in nine out of ten records there would 
be some unevenness. Not for Toscanini ! 
Is it discipline, fear, terror even ? No. I 
think it is just the challenge of artistry, to 
the players ; and in the conductor, integrity 
(plus an extra pinch of rehearsal, maybe ?). 

The Force of Destiny was one of Verdi’s 
later works. He had by 1862, when it came 
out at St. Petersburg, been writing operas 
at the rate of one a year since 1839. In the 
last thirty years of productivity he made far 
longer gaps, that brought forth the grandest 
of his works. There is no type of opera 
more filled with gloom and death than this 
Force of Destiny. Based on Rivas’s Spanish 
play, Don Alvare, it deals with the tragedy of 
lovers and the curse put on them by the 
dying father of the heroine, whom her lover 
has killed. Revenge is sworn by a son ; dis- 
guises are adopted ; the hunter and the 
hunted, unknowing, become friends ; then, 
when the truth is revealed, they fight. One 
thinks he has killed the other. So it goes on, 
desperate tragedy all through. All four 
principals are killed in this mournful blood- 
feud, typical enough. Verdi later altered 
the ending, but not for the better. 

Verdi extended the overture when he 
altered the work in 1869. It does not hang 
together too well, but uses with a keen edge 
of meaning a motto theme for the heroine. 
This is heard in the first quarter-inch of the 
disc, an agitated figure that is perfectly apt 
for its purpose and that we find throughout 
the work accompanying the fated maiden 
in all her trials. We shall notice it again 
as early as the solo tune which succeeds the 
first half-inch—in the bass, the little swirl 
of the semiquavers rising up like a wave of 


the tide of destiny. It also menaces in the 
next section (the one after the pause in 
mid-side). This theme is one of prayer, 
sung by the heroine Leonora in a pathetic 
air, Madre, pietosa Vergine. There is already 
in his writing foretastes of the last three 
great operas, especially, perhaps, in La 
Forza, of Othello. His melody is cleaner, 
strong in its own right of outline ; his 
harmony is still simple, but there is more 
contrapuntal interest than of old. There are 
a few happy moments in the work, as side 
two indicates, but the pervading mood is 
purely dramatic: melodramatic, we may 
say. Side two shows the rather weaker side 
of that, and also of Verdi’s overture style, of 
which this cannot be said to form a very 
rich example ; but in that first side is con- 
centrated much that bespeaks the composer 
of riper nature : it shows how he was able to 
intensify and empurple his writing in 
legitimate and musicianly ways. And that 
grand playing and strong recording are 
very stimulating, making the disc an out- 
standing example of Toscanini’s skill and 
his players’ powerful response to his artistry. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham) : Overture, ‘“ May 
Night ” (Rimsky-Korsakov). H.M.V. 
DB6308 (12in., 7s. 4d.). 

A most amiable, bland recording of 
happy tunes from the composer’s second 
opera. I doubt if it has been produced here 
in my time. One or two English composers 
may have taken a hint from the simplicities 
of this kind of pot-pourri, but it takes a 
Russian to bring it off so engagingly. The 
expert Abraham tells us that when Rimsky- 
Korsakov was appointed, in the early 70’s, 
a professor of composition (when, as he 
admitted, he knew precious little about any 
academic side of music), he became a con- 
servative : probably an instinct to play for 
safety. But some harmonising of folk-songs 
and editing of Glinka were good for him, 
and May Night shows the results of these 
two good influences. His fiancée (herself a 
sterling musician) influenced him towards 
setting this work of Gogol’s, which he began 
in 1878. It is all ** lyrical or humorous or 
delicately coloured,’’ says Abraham. The 
plot is laid in Little Russia in the Whitsun- 
tide season of revels, dances, games, and 
love-making. There is a haunted mansion 
complete with tragedy of stepmother-witch, 
and put-upon daughter, who killed herself, 
becoming queen of the water-nymphs ; she 
can still appear and seek her ancient 
enemy. The male lover’s father is also 
brought in, an ageing Don Juan on whom 
pranks are played. The spell is removed 
from the spirit-maiden, and all ends 
happily. This is but one of the tales that 
Gogol gathered in his Evenings on a Farm: a 
collection from which other composers took 
subjects appealing to that side of the 
Russian spirit which enjoys the fantastic, 
comical and creepy : a rather late flowering 
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of romantic excitement. And how bland 
and bright is the production of easy 
melody, and the sweet recording! Old- 
fashioned, indeed. On side 1, a folky bit, 
then a dance ; on side 2, a Glinka spell, 
early, with that simple-hearted tune. It is 
all as winsome as Kate Greenaway. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Dobrowen) : 
Symphony No. 104 in D, “ London ” 
(Haydn). H.M.V. C3515-7 (12 in., 
14s. 73d.). Auto C7645-7 Score, 
Hawkes or Eulenburg. 

The recording does justice to the mas- 
culine strength of the music; perhaps not 
quite so much of the gentler touches are 
conveyed, but it is not hard or noisy, and 
the muscles ripple finely. 

Until I hear the last fifty or so Haydn 
symphonies, discovered not so long ago, I 
cannot say if this is the finest. It ranks very 
high among those included in the older list 
of a hundred-odd. The date is 1795 ; the 
title implies that the work was written in 
London (though the name London is a 
generic one, given to a set of symphonies). 
Haydn came to us, for the last time, and 
lived for eighteen months among us: 
indeed, he was urged to stay for good, and 
assured of a good living if he did. But he 
had seen too little of Vienna for a whole 
generation of his Esterhazy service, and was 
drawn to settle there for his remaining 
quite considerable spell of years. 

The preface might seem about to raise 
the curtain on a tragedy ; but the spirit is 
light enough when we enter on the Allegro. 

The first theme, with a new turn to it, 
serves also as second subject, at about 
% inch from the end of side 1. At about 
# inch there is a second limb of II, a coda- 
theme, which we shall hear again near the 
end. The development (side 2: only an 
inch) has a nice bit of minor-key imitation, 
based on bars 3 and 4 of the Allegro. This 
permeates the short development ; there 
is also a sly touch of the Allegro’s first bars, 
inverted. His recapitulation is of course no 
copy, merely. The ninth bar of it shows 
that. He is really having a fresh romp. In 
the Andante (sides 3, 4) we get diversions 
on a theme, not simple variations. The 
addition of the bassoon gives a gentle 
autumnal tinge, I feel. The first diversion 
has a firmer touch, and develops quite a bit. 
There is a hirt of winter’s grip, perhaps ? 
The next variety comes just before the end 
of side 3, and runs on to 4. Into each he 
interjects a different spirit; one could, 
perhaps not too fancifully, find four 
Seasons, with some of Thomson’s genial 
thoughts, in the movement. Those pauses 
are a curious and most telling device, 
especially the one followed by the wind 
passage (mid-side). Here is quite late 
Romance clearly exhibited. It is an old 
man’s music, but it has the touch of a 
young Scott or Wordsworth, the pliant 
moodiness of a Burns, whose life ended the 
year after this music was penned. 

The minuet is mildly bucolic. It too has 
its pause-effect. The trio is in an unexpected 
key and has unexpected phrase-lengths : 
twelve and fourteen bars, e.g. The tone is 
always vigorous. Perhaps there might be a 
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| NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


Early THIS YEAR one of the first Pam amplifying outfits 601B 


came to us here at Rimingtons. It did not stay long; and there 





has been a succession of them—in and out. 


All these months I have impatiently held to the decision not to 
; advertise Pam, both until the supply was more adequate and until 
the outfit included a record player. The two conditions have now 


" been fulfilled and this page accordingly goes to Pam. 





: I have long and intimately known the genius (truly a genius) 


who designed the Pam amplifier, and I know that his search and 


; research are ceaseless. For years each of his achievements has 
. 

marked a definite advance in the reproduction of sound; and if it 
se is possible for so continual a seeker to know satisfaction I feel that 


t, he must regard Pam with much pleasure. 


“ Pam palters with nothing. Pam is faithful to the truth. When Pam 
e whispers it whispers, gently and clearly, and ppp is pranissimo, without 
hesitation or crepitation. When Pam is unleashed the mightiness of 
In its volume is tempered by the quality of its breeding. /Vod/esse obsige. 
he 

on Pam 601B (A.C. 200-250) comprises a 25-watt amplifier with 


it. 
st record player fitted below, and two separate 10-watt matched speakers. 
he 


d, Appearance is restrained and good, for the housings are of steel 
ur 

7 finished in red (a very proper colour, disdaining all equivocation) . . 
nd The price complete is £,58-14-10, and never before was there so 
» true a music maker at so low a figure. FRED SMITH 

be 

“ Rimington, van Wyck Ltd., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London,W.C.2. Gerrard 1 171, 
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HELEN TRAUBEL (8rinahs/de) 





ARTHUR GRUMIAUX & JEAN POUGNET 
with the PIHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA 
and BORIS ORD (Harpsichord) 

Conducted by Walter Siisskind 
in D Minor for two DX 1276-7 
Bach 


Concerto 
Violins and Orchestra. 


ALCEO GALLIERA 
Conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Egmont Overture. Beethoven - - 0X 1273 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by George Weldon 


Welsh Rhapsody. Sir Edward German DX1274-5 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 

Conducting the petri HOOD DELL 
Waltz (from 
Ballet). 
the Weary Heart. 


ORCHESTRA 
‘Sleeping Beauty’ ) 
Tchaikowsky; None but > DX 1278 
Tchaikowsky -} 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series :— 
No. 34. Polka Mazurka - - - 
No. 35. Highland Schottische box _ 


CYRIL SMITH 
Prelude in G Minor, Opus 23, No. 5.) 
Rachmaninoff - = - 
Prelude in G Major, Gpus 22, No. . er 
Rachmaninoff - - - . 





with the 


conducted by ARTUR RODZINSKI 


HERBERT JANSSEN 


PETER YORKE 
and his Dance Orchestra 
Selection from the film “Centennial | .. 294; 
Summer” - - - =f 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Eric Coates 
Television March; London Catling DB 2033 
March (both by Eric Coates) - 

ISOBEL BAILLIE 

Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 

An Eriskay Love Lilt; A Fairy’s Love- } 

Song (both from ‘Songs of the $DB 2239 
Hebrides.’’) Kennedy-Fraser - - 


JOHN McHUGH 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Conducted by Warwick Braithwaite 


When the stars were brightly Shining ) 
Strange Harmony of Contrasts (both 
from ‘‘La Tosca’’.) Puccini- - - 


DB 2234 


RAWICZ & LANDAUER 
Valse, Opus 34, No. |. Parts | hain 2. 
Moszkowski - - - - - ‘bop 2262 







PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK 
and VOCAL ENSEMBLE OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA, _ 


LX 955-62 Automatic Coupling Nos. LX 8528-35 Album No. 30! 


LU M BS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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WAGNER 










(Wotan) 


FRANK SINATRA 
| fall in love with you ev'ry oy - °\ pp 233 
Paradise- - - - -- - -f 
TURNER LAYTON 
Down in the Valley; Surrender - - FB3245 
FRANKIE CARLE 
and his Orchestra 
Sunrise Serenade; Missouri Waltz - FB 3239 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Hilo March; Pretty Red Hibiscus - FB 3246 


LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 

Some day you’ll want me to — EB 3250 
You; Pretending - - - - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Pretending; You’re Nobody - - - 
When you play with Fire - - - 
One night in Old Seville - - - 


FB 3247 
FB 324: 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 


Jeu d’Eau; Floradel Rio - - - - FB324 
JIMMY LEACH 
and his New Organolians 
La Cinquantaine; Marines March - FB 3244 
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little more quietness, here and there, for 
contrast. 

Finale, sparklingly performed. Bagpipe 
bass. We have not gone eight bars before 
(at the ninth) theme 2 is heard, but below— 
in Vn. 2. It is on top at inch. The half- 
scale-down and then up, a little later, is 
used in development. 

Another theme is at $ inch, a smooth- 
spoken contrast to the hurly-burly. Develop- 
ment at 1}inches. In mid-side the smooth- 
spoken theme is developed. He has a fresh 
way of bringing back No. 1, soon after. 
No. 2 is below it (its only appearance in this 
last section). He continues developing all 
the time. Coda in last quarter-inch. A 
magnificent exhibition of Haydn at his 
greatest. , 

The conductor, Dobrowen, is a Russian, 
born 1894: a child virtuoso pianist, and 
later a pupil of Godowsky, and composer of 
a concerto and some chamber music. He 
was conductor at the Imperial Opera at 
twenty-three ; he staged the first German 
Boris in 1922. He has conducted at Berlin, 
Dresden, Sofia, Frankfurt, and San Fran- 
cisco, in Italy and at Budapest. 


William Primrose (viola) and Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Walton) : 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra 
(Walton). H.M.V. DB6309-11 (12 in., 
22s.). Auto., DBg036-8. Piano score, 
O.U.P. 

A very big, rich recording, that backs up 
the astringent aspects of the music rather 
than its (admittedly rare) gentler ones. 
The viola comes out with tremendous 
effect in these discs, which, I should say, 
thoroughly well represent. the calibre of 
this work of 1929. 

The composer had deepened a good 
deal, and though there is still, to my ear, 
some over-hardness at times, and a shrillness 
in his declamation (not only in the orches- 
tration), there is strength, lyrical expansion 
and a spread of thought that early carries 
his soloist along with real grip and excite- 
ment (e.g., last half of side 1). I do not 
quite feel that the more keenly lyrical 
intent is as well realised (early side 2, e.g.). 
The spirit is impatient, but control is 
remarkably sharp. One can feel all sorts of 
ferments in temperament, perhaps some 
degree of division in the mind. It is not 
music for an easy age ; it stems from will 
rather than from comforted reflection. 
There is great cleverness in the actual 
shaping ; perhaps almost too much pro- 
fusion in the exhibition. The spirit is that of 
the nineteenth century concerto, with a 
large show-content. This will please many, 
in the scherzo ; but I find the scherzo style 
of to-day little amusing; in nearly all 
British examples there is the too determined 
spirit, the dogged bustle and scurry that 
never seem to me to mean much. This 
weakness is not confined to the English, but 
is stronger among us than anywhere else. I 
cannot expand upon it in this crowded 
month, but I have written, for printing 
somewhere or other, a long article on the 
whole thing, which perhaps has deeper 
roots than most people think. Portsmouth 
Point was good fun, and this rather artful 
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gaiety may satisfy plenty of people: it 
is showy, vile, brilliant; but, it seems 
to me to be mostly whistling in the 
dark. 

The finale has much of the strong 
co-ordination and massive weight that the 
first movement had. I think Walton over- 
loads his canvas, and does not give sufficient 
time for his more lyrical spirit to pervade 
the work. It is all rather too busy ; again, 
as so often, I get a feeling of anxiety, 
pressure, concern, tensity. The moments 
of relief are too few. This finale has some 
excellent skill in the working up of material, 
and some of the best of the composer’s 
ability is proved. The work is of course not 
one to be taken in quickly; it is strong 
meat, and some of it needs a stronger 
digestion than most of our concert audiences 
possess. It is not that harshness or wilfulness 
prevail, as in so much ‘“‘ modern ”’ music. 
It is all far better integrated, as regards 
texture and idiom, than ninety per cent of 
contemporary music ; but I think one needs 
to have more than a mild passion for 
modernism, to be a real lover of Walton. 
One can respect and rightly esteem his 
powers, but whether one can take such 
music into the heart is another question. 
Walton is a child of his time, as well as a 
highly individual thinker, and it is the 
violence of his style that sometimes repels 
me. I wish he could be stronger in patience, 
more mindful of our desolating lack of old 
beauties in this dreadful world. This is not 
a plea for sentimental music: far from it. 
The end of the work shows the composer’s 
evocation at its best ; this is usually so, with 
Walton. He seems to mellow, at the last, 
to muse and interpret as, I feel, he some- 
times fails to do in the hot mid-passage of 
creation. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Lambert) : 
March “The Phoenix” (Bliss). 
H.M.V. C3518 (12 in., 4s. 104d.) 

This is a greeting to France, rising from 

the ashes of war. It is issued under the 
auspices of the British Council. Bold is he 
who writes any march, now. We have 
worked through most of the sentiments, I 
think, and Elgar seemed to mine in most of 
the less familiar places; not everyone 
realises how extremely well he diversified 
the march, in that Pomp set: an equal feat 
of virtuosity and ingenuity, with that of 
Brahms in writing varied waltzes—the 
Liebeslieder. Bliss is of course the man for the 
game. His touch of harmonic astringency 
is akin to Gallic pungency, and he is able 
to get away from the formerly pervading 
Teutonic weight of the march. His ballet 
and cinema experience has probably been 
useful in lightening his style, and adding to 
it a tincture of the “ popular,”’ in the good 
sense. I do not know if I am correct in 
finding a theme with a resemblance to 
Roll out the Barrel. Perhaps this is the hands- 
across-the-seas touch (or, across-the-bar). 
Or, it may be mere chance that the shaping 
turns that way. The composer’s scoring is 
inclined to be shrill. I think he may be 
congratulated on writing an ‘‘ occasional ”’ 
piece that gets a little way from the too 
deeply trodden march track. 
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Philharmonia Orchestra (Alceo Gal- 
liera): Overture, “ Egmont” Op. 
84 (Beethoven). Columbia DX1273 
(12 in., 4s. 10$d.). Score, Hawkes or 
Eulenburg. 

The last Egmont, it would seem, was 
Toscanini’s, in October 1941, noticed by 
A.R. I did not hear it. This one has keen 
power, broad humanity and a smoothness 
in recording that allows a bloom to rest 
upon the tone. 

It is rather a pity that we scarcely ever 
hear the rest of the considerable amount of 
incidental music Beethoven wrote for 
Goethe’s drama of 1788. I learned it from 
piano duetting. The history can be read in 
Motley’s Dutch Republic, Vols. 1 and 2. 
Count Egmont in the sixteenth century 
fought for Spain against France. He was 
the Flemings’ hero, hated by the Duke of 
Alva. Egmont, as Ambassador to Spain, 
tried to serve peace, his country, and 
Spain. Alva condemned him for treason, 
and he was executed in 1568. A famous 
Brussels monument commemorates him. 
From the martyr’s blood sprang the life of 
revolution. Much in this to ponder to-day. 

The conquering step of the introduction 
is the invader’s tread. The rhythm is that of 
the Spanish sarabande, accented on the 
second of three. Wood-wind pathos, early : 
sad weariness. We settle to something more 
urgent, over that pulsating string figure, 
just after the first inch. We are girding up 
for the Allegro. The melodic fragment now 
gathers itself, firm for the strife. The deter- 
mination grows. The second subject brings 
reminders of the enemy rhythm, with the 
heroine suggested in the wood-wind’s 
gentler notes. Development brings dialogue 
(last half-inch, side 1). On side 2 the five- 
note figure (early heard) is used in accom- 
paniment and soon works up to the 
recapitulation, with a wilder note than 
before, and an effective touch of roughness 
in the playing. The tyrant’s tread is heard 
against a theme of aspiration (long note, 
short), as we come to mid-side and the 
death, (we may reckon it) of Egmont. A 
few mysterious wind bars lead to what is 
known as the “* Sieges-Symphonie ”’ (Sym- 
phony of Triumph: “symphony” used 
here as meaning a_ sounding-piece). 
Egmont’s vision, in prison, of the beloved 
Clarchen as Freedom, is here figured for us. 
She hails him as victor, even in death, and 
holds aloft the ideal of the freedom he has 
set on foot. She crowns him with a laurel 
wreath. As the vision fades, and the hero 
awakes, he is confirmed in his acts and 
faith. The bright major key of hope rules in 
this coda. At ? in. from the end there is a 
new chromatic element (bass theme), as 
Beethoven gives us one of his most brilliant 
ebullitions of joy, which this resoundingly 
rich recording exhibits in high potency. 


City of Birmingham Orchestra 
(Weldon): Welsh Rhapsody (Ger- 
man). Columbia DX1274-5 (12 in., 
gs. gd.). 

The new recording makes a fine flare with 
this kind of processional, proud pageant 
music. From the opening roll of drums and 
the enunciation of the motto ‘* Loudly 
proclaim, o’er land and sea, This is the land 
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of liberty,’’ the ear is thrilled by the mere 
vigour and tensity of the sound, and the 
heart, if sympathetic to the history of 
oppressed peoples, must respond to the 
emotion that, in however conventional 
fashion, Edward German Jones was feeling 
when he wrote this work for the Cardiff 
Festival of 1904. Like all such works, 
written for an occasion, and like all of the 
English writing around the turn of the 
centuries, it is lush. There is a good 
tincture of the Elgarian spirit which might 
perhaps more truly be called a generalised 
English-pomp-and-ceremony spirit. 

The work is in four sections ; broadly, 
the symphonic build; here, by diversity of 
material somewhat more after the order of 
a suite. In the second side (Scherzo) we 
have two themes, Hunting the Hare, and The 
Bells of Aberdovey. The first has the jig-like 
run that reminds us of so much typical 
German in the Tom Jones and Henry VIII 
dances style. This is “ merrie England ”’ 
as we used to accept it. And why not ? 
It represents in modern (i.e., nineteenth 
century) terms something that once was 
true. Heaven forbid that anybody should 
write a Rhapsody of 1946, equally true to 
life! But perhaps that is what some pro- 
phetic moderns were doing a generation ago? 


The piquancy of the scoring (broadly, on 
the Tchaikovsky model) and the vivacity of 
the gay recording on side 2 will delight 
everyone. On this same side the slow move- 
ment begins : David of the White Rock. Here 
the smoothness of the production, writing 
and recording, is eminent. It is no weak 
sentiment that dwells upon the fierce, dark 
days of a hard history, and that makes me, 
the more I go among Welsh people, as of 
late years I have done, appreciate the more 
their aspirations, the measure of their songs, 
and their capacity to rise above the harshest 
of life’s trials—by no means least hard at 
this present moment. These Celtic peoples 
have fire; they can let themselves go: 
hence the superiority of a great deal of 
British Isles folks-song, outside the actual 
English boundary. The Welsh themes are 
splendid. If German somewhat senti- 
mentalises this movement, that is only to be 
expected from a child of his age, rather 
(perhaps) than an intensely Welsh child. 
(German was born in 1862 in Shropshire, 
and died in 1936.) He was probably too 
much a man of the theatre to be equally 
deeply a man of the symphony or the tone- 
poem. And what a fine theatre-musician 
he was. He left very few successors, indeed, 
his place in English light opera has never 
been fully occupied, never mind filled. 

On the last side we find fragments of Men 
of Harlech drawing us on to the grand pro- 
cession of bards (iet us imagine). The 
development is of the nature of a generally 
climactic build-up, simple enough, frank in 
its enjoyment of the tune. The orchestral 
panoply comes out finely in the recording. 
Probably German took a hint or two from 
the Russian procedures in such rhapsodies. 
If the music here is not much more than a 
gaudy rumpus, it is whole-hearted, and can 
be received with gusto, if we are in the 
right mood. This is certainly the way to 
perform and record such a work ! 
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Arthur Grumiaux and Jean Pougnet 
(violins) and Philharmonia String 
Orchestra (Siisskind) Boris Ord, 
(harpsichord) : Concerto in D minor 
for two Violins and Orchestra 
(Bach). Columbia DX1276-7 (12 in., 
gs. gd.). 

An engagingly strong, manly and supple 
performance, of which the _ recording 
appears to give a reproduction like that of 
engraving, rather than lithography. Mr. 
Grumiaux has been winning the highest 
praise over here ; Mr. Pougnet is a tried 
favourite. They blend and play into each 
other’s hands perfectly. It is long since 
we had such a recording. The work was 
written during the period 1717-23, when 
Bach was producing a lot of music for the 
keyboard and the chamber. It was his 
Céthen period ; his lord was a cultivated 
chamber music player and singer, and Bach 
had the court orchestra (of fifteen players 
only, apt for the Brandenburgs) ; this is 
what turned him so largely to the new line 
of music, and away, for a valuable space, 
from his church and organ prepossessions. 
Himself a fiddler, it is no worder that he 
revelled in writing such works as this. His 
feline grace is clear in the first movement ; 
his tender insight in the second : I wonder 
if the death of his wife gave to his hand, in 
such writings, that deeper sensitiveness 
which none can miss. But it is a quality not 
peculiar to this period, of course. I find the 
tone a little loud, in this otherwise bland, 
serene performance. The movement takes 
two sides. On the fourth the lower tones are 
beautifully contrasted with the upper; the 
former make, as it were, a “‘ refrain ’’ or 
meditative undertone, a device not unlike 
that which we find in later composers of 
more persistently romantic tone (Chopin, 
e.g.). 

The finale has again the easy athletic 
grace that is ideal for such music. Phrasing 
is a strong quality with Grumiaux, by the 
way. We are getting some wonderfully fine 
foreign string players now, most of them 
new to me ; Fournier, on the violoncello, I 
hope to hear recorded. 

Life, bright sensibility, bold masses and 
alert line-drawing are all clearly brought 
out in a recording that allows no point of 
style to be missed. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Cam- 
eron). Peer Gynt Suite No. 2 
(Grieg). Decca K1456-7 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

Another example of the deepened enrich- 
ment of reproduced tone throughout the 
compass. I know of no better type than 
this range of Decca discs we are getting. 

We commonly hear, in the two suites, 
about a third of the music, the provenance 
of which Ibsen closely discussed with Grieg. 

He suggested some portions of “ melo- 

drama ”’ (recitation with music: a form I 

should like to hear revived; the late Stanley 

Hawley wrote over fifty examples, and we 

have a few by others—R. Strauss, Mac- 

kenzie, etc.). Twenty-three numbers in all 
were composed. The music is closely bound 
up with the action: Grieg always said that 
it needed the stage performance to bring out 
its significance, fully to demonstrate his 
intentions. The end, in particular, is the 
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best example I know of music beautifully 
saying what speech is inadequate for. The 
partial use as leit-motiv of Solveig’s. earlier 
song is fine, too. The best example of a 
Peer Gynt production was by the O.U.D.S. 
in 1925, but the fullest I recall was an Old 
Vic. one. 

As few people remember where the eight 
pieces of the two suites come, I briefly note 
their placing, as we meet them in suc- 
cession, in running through the work: 

Abduction of Ingrid (Act I, Scene 3) and 
her Lament (Act II, Sc. 1). The first item 
in Suite 2. 

In the Hall of the Mountain King (Act II, 
Sc. 6). In Suite 1. 

Death of Ase (Act III, Sc. 4). In Suite 1. 

Arabian Dance (Act IV, Sc. 6). No. 2 in 
Suite 2. 

Anitra’s Dance. Same scene as the fore- 
going. In Suite 1. 

Morning Mood (Act IV, Sc. 11). In 
Suite 1. 

Peer Gynt’s Return (Act V, Sc. 1). Storm. 
In Suite 2, No. 3. 

Solveig’s Cradle Song (Act V, Sc. 11). 
The last item in Suite 2: at the end of the 
play. Distinguish between this and the 
other song of Solveig’s, which comes in 
Act 4, Sc. 10, but is not in either of the 
suites. The title Solveig’s Song is used for 
both, but the final one is best identified as a 
sleep-song, which the faithful woman sings, 
and soothes, even as the Botton Moulder 
menaces. We all need our Solveig. This is a 
deep play, worth pondering. Ibsen aimed, 
in all his writing, at his own “spiritual 
emancipation and purification.’’ His grand 
integrity makes him worth ranking among 
the heroes of literature. Peer’s recklessness 
was perhaps derived in part from Ibsen’s 
father. For Ase his mother was the model. 
The play is obvious satire, but sométhing 
richer. Peer Gynt, Ibsen said, was a real 
person : the folk still remembered his name, 
in the author’s time. He was of the world- 
wide type of Tills; the Norwegian troll- 
conqueror can be read about (as he was by 
Ibsen) in Asbjérns6n’s Fairy Tales. Grieg 
wrote his music for the 1876 production of 
the play: an abridged version of it, by the 
way. 

The first of this pair has Ingrid’s Lament 
and Arabian Dance ; the second, Return, and 
Solveig’s Song. You will enjoy the piquancies 
of solo tone, the monitory drums (now 
recorded as never before, it seems), and the 
well-bound swirls of side 3. Grieg’s 
exoticism did not carry him far from his 
native mountains. It was of course just a 
sauce, part of the romantic table-service of 
the late nineteenth century. The Russians 
exploited it best. It permeated all forms of 
art. Thinnish art, then, in Grieg’s hands, 
but with something cosy, intimate, and 
kindly about it. The last side has a wise 
simplicity that sends it straight to the heart. 

W.R.A. 


Robin Hood Dell Orchestra (conducted 
by André Kostelanetz): Waltz 
from the ‘Sleeping Beauty” Ballet 
(Tchaikovsky : Op. 66, No. 6). None 
but the Weary Heart (Tchaikovsky). 
Columbia DX1278 (12 in., 4s. 10$d.). 

There have been very many recordings 
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ofthis Waltz, many of them excellent, and 
this new one adds nothing to our knowledge 
of the subject. It is a good orchestra, and 
seemingly a large one, but this American 
recording is harsh, and the suave beauty 
of the waltz theme is lost. The other 
side is better, and the theme of the song is 
played with all the artful embroidery and 
rich lush tone of which Kostelanetz is a 
master. P.S. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Hungarian Quartet (Zoltan Skekely 
Alexandre Moskowsky, Zenes Korom- 
zay, Vilmos Palotai): Quartet No. 5 
(Béla Bart6ék). H.M.V. C3511-4 (12in., 
19s. 6d.). Auto C7641-4. 

No sensible man would attempt to climb 

a difficult mountain without first getting 

into training, reconnoitring, learning all 

about it he can. I should like, therefore, 
strongly to urge the intending purchaser of 
these records to buy also the score of the 
quartet and Matyas Seiber’s little booklet 
about Bart6k’s six string quartets which costs 
only half-a-crown (Boosey & Hawkes). The 

October, 1945, number of ‘* Music and 

Letters’? also contained an admirable 

article on ** The Barték of the Quartets,” 

by Gerald Abraham. 


We enter a world here which challenges 
at every step any easy conception of beauty 
in music and gives point to a young man’s 
remark that “ Bart6k cuts through the 
complacent, sentimental facade of so much 
music to the harsh, vigorous primitive.” 
I should qualify that remark by adding 
that it is the demand of a certain type of 
listener, who looks only for sensuous beauty 
in music (an attitude which implies a con- 
siderable degree of self-gratification) rather 
than music of marked sensuous appeal 
itself that is disagreeably complacent and 
sentimental. Bartdék’s quartets, whether 
one likes them or not, are for mature 
musical minds and as it is generally recog- 
nised that “‘ he has put into them the very 
best of himself,’’ to greet them with vulgar 
abuse is to condemn oneself, not a great 
composer. 

The fifth string quartet is the most 
accessible after the second, and any con- 
structional difficulties it may seem to con- 
tain yield to a short study of the score. 
Canonic and fugal writing often appear and 
according te Matyas Seiber ‘‘ the stress has 
been shifted from expression in the earlier 
works to architecture and construction.”’ 
I think this side of the matter may well be 
over-emphasised, enormously important as 
it is to the music student. As Gerald 
Abraham says, this is not paper-music, and 
it certainly is not merely the result of intense 
cerebration. 

Turn to the first of the two slow move- 
ments and you will find a world of intense 
feeling. You will also find, near the start, 
a marriage of the ancient modes (in the 
three under-parts) to the modernistic 
chromatic melody above that represents a 
perfect integration of the two _ things. 
Barték shows this in his simplest, as well as 
in his most complex, pieces. Folk music 
entered into his musical blood stream and 
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became absorbed there. Go on to the 
scherzo, alla bulgarese, with its nine-eight 
rhythm, organised into 4+ 2+3, and you 
will find it opening and closing with an 
arpeggio that is one of the fundamental 
things of music. 

The shimmering Trio of this movement 
is one of the most original pieces of writing 
in the quartet, though it is surpassed by the 
second of the slow movements, in which the 
pizzicato glissandi create an effect which 
recalls the Indian Vina. 

The music, apart from a _ harmonic 
idiom that may disturb some ears, is so 
logically presented that, in outline, it is not 
difficult to follow. Thus the percussive 
opening bars of the first movement keep 
breaking in, with different treatment 
throughout, and form a most dramatic 
end to the movement. 

The last movement has a tremendous 
drive and energy which give all the more 
point to the ironic little section “‘in A 
major, pure and simple,’”’ marked allegretto, 
con indifferenza, that comes just before the 
coda. It creates, as Seiber well says, a 
kind of ‘‘ surrealistic ’’ effect. 

I hope seriously-minded music lovers will 
respond to the gesture H.M.V. have de 
in recording this fine work on plum-:..bel 
and thus bringing it into reach of students 
not too liberally endowed with the goods of 
this world. 

Of the playing and interpretation of the 
quartet by the Hungarian quartet, I can 
only say that it is masterly and, I imagine, 
fully realises the composer’s intentions at all 
points. The recording, also, is extremely 


good. 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Gerald Moore 


(piano) : Romance (Paganini-Green). 
Minuet in D (Mozart, arr. Kross). 
H.M.V. DA1861 (10 in., 4s. 103d.). 


It is now the fashion for virtuosi to 
perform for the sound track of the movies. 
Nelson Eddy furnished Willie the Whale 
with several voices, Arthur Rubinstein was 
the unseen pianist in the film ‘‘ Concerto,”’ 
and in ‘* The Magic Bow,” which deals 
with episodes in the life of Niccolo Paganini, 
the violinist whose skill is now legendary 
(he lived in the days before the gramophone 
was thought of), Yehudi Menuhin’s are the 
hidden hands, while Stewart Granger 
does the talking and acting. 

The two pieces that make up this record 
are little things, but little fish are sweet. 
You will all know the Mozart Minuet but 
the charming fragment based on a theme by 
Paganini will probably prove a welcome 
stranger. I have not yet seen the picture, 
but if the rest of it is up to Yehudi’s playing, 
it should be well worth going to. 


Cyril Smith (piano): Prelude in G 
minor, Op. 23, No. 5. Prelude in 
G major, Op. 32, No. 5 (Rachman- 
inov). Columbia DX1279 (12 in., 
4s. 104$d.). 

On this record Cyril Smith gives a 
masterly performance of two very fine 
Preludes by Rachmaninov. The G minor 
is now runner up in popularity to the 
famous C sharp minor, and is a dashing affair 
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of octaves in the left hand against a staccato 
treble (doubtless suggested in the first 
place by the Chopin Polonaise, No 4 in C 
minor), with a Trio that seems to foreshadow 
a well-known passage in the second Piano 
Concerto. Rachmaninov’s own staccato 
playing was a wonder, and it was a joy to 
hear him in this Prelude. 


The other, in G major, is a complete 
contrast, with touches of Chopin and the 
Debussy of the Arabesques. The recording is 
first class, and piano lovers should welcome 


this record. PS. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York (Rodzinski) Die Walkutre 
Act 3 (Wagner). Sung in German. 
Helen Traubel (soprano) Herbert 
Janssen (baritone), with vocal ensemble 
of The Metropolitan Opera. Columbia 
LX955-62 (12 in., 58/8). Auto LX8528- 
35- 


It seems a long time since, gramo- 
phonically speaking, we left Brunnhilda 
becoming airborne, with Sieglinde, on her 
flight from. Wotan to the rock of the 
Valkyries. She has made another flizht, 
also, from Victor to Columbia, and with 
no happier result. Before, however, going 
into that, it may be as well to narrate 
very briefly the events that take place in 
the third act of ‘‘ The Valkyries.” 


Brunnhilda having disobeyed her father, 
Wotan’s, instructions not to interfere in the 
combat between Hunding and Siegmund, 
assists the hero in the fight, but Wotan 
snaps his sword in half and Siegmund is 
slain by Hunding’s spear. With a con- 
temptuous wave of his hand Wotan destroys 
Hunding and vows vengeance on his dis- 
obedient and fleeing daughter. The third 
act opens with the music known in its 
concert form as ‘‘ The Ride of the Val- 
kyries,’’ but in the opera it also, of course, 
accompanies the vocal parts and the curtain 
rises after only two pages of orchestral 
material. Four fully armed Valkyrie 
maidens, standing on their rock, break 
into their war-cry and then (I regret to 
say of these lordly ones) crack a dirty joke 
about the behaviour of their horses, accom- 
panied by some embarrassingly girlish 
laughter. This is not one of Wagner’s best 
pages, but there is a thrilling vitality and 
tension about the remainder of the scene, 
and the excitement rises to its height at the 
arrival of Brunnhilda with the stricken 
Sieglinda in her arms. Sieglinda desires 
only to die until she realises that it will be 
her destiny to bear the world-hero, Sieg- 
fried. The wrathful Wotan now arrives on 
the scene and tells Brunnhilda that she has 
lost her god-head through her disobedience. 
Here on this rock she must sleep until 
awakened by the kiss of the man she must 
wed. Brunnhilda pleads in vain with her 
father: but he consents to her demand that 
magic fire shall surround her through 
which only a hero would dare to pass. 
And so bidding a sorrowful farewell to his 
daughter Wotan kisses her eyes and she 
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falls into a deep sleep. He lays her on a 
mossy mound and covers her with the great 
steel shield of the Valkyrie. Then, with 
a gesture of his spear, he summons Loge, 
the god of fire, and the flames spring up 
round the slumbering Valkyrie, as Wotan 
slowly departs from the scene. 


We will now turn to the recording. In a 
praiseworthy effort “‘ to create the illusion 
of an actual performance,”’ so it is said, the 
Valkyries are placed at varying distances 
from the microphone. The result of this 
attempt at realism is, unfortunately, far 
from successful, and all too often the voices 
are drowned by the considerable forces of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and there is a sense of confusion that I never 
remember in a stage performance, and 
which Wagner certainly never intended. 
There are eight Valkyries, in addition to 
Brunnhilda, and when the writing is in 
eight parts it should sound homogeneous. 
Wagner orders the use of a speaking trumpet 
for some single voices off-stage, but that is 
a different matter altogether. 


The parts of the eight Valkyries are 
reasonably well sung, if somewhat shrilly, 
but I was very disappointed with the 
principals. 

It will be remembered that Victor 
(H.M.V.) cast Lehmann, Melchior, and 
List for the first act, with Walter and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and, in 
spite of a considerable echo, the results 
were memorable. The recording of the 
second act was not so happy as there were 
two Wotans, Holter and Jerger, and two 
Brunnhildas, Fuchs and Flesch. Klose was 
the Fricka, and the artists in Act One re- 
appeared. 


Though the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
played on the majority of the records, the 
Vienna Philharmonic undertook five of the 
sides. All this made really artistic results 
out of the question. 


No such mistakes are made in the third 
act, but Janssen is absolutely mis-cast as 
Wotan. The part is certainly written for a 
baritone, but not for a lyric baritone. 
Janssen was superb as Wolfram, Kurvenal, 
and Amfortas, but he has never had the 
heroic tones or the downward range 
demanded by this testing part, and now, 
alas, his upward tones sound tired and 
lacking in resonance. The singer is far too 
good an artist to fail entirely, and he is, 
if not majestic and god-like, dignified and 
stern. In spite of the lack of ring in the 
upper notes, I thought him at his best in 
the Farewell, and, of course, in all the 
quieter portions of the score where the 
middle of the voice is most in use. But he 
is not a Wotan to stand up to the command- 
ing voice of Helen Traubel. There is little 
subtlety in her treatment of the part, hardly 
any of the mystical feeling Brunnhilda 
should impart, but she has all the power 
and some of the nobility needed and is 
frequently thrilling in the more strenuous 
passages. Her apparent inability to sing 
below mezzo-forte and to graduate her tones 
make Brunnhilda’s appeal far less moving 
than it should be. She seems to forget that 
the Valkyrie was also a woman. The low 
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notes are beautifully rich and make me 
wonder if this voice is not really a mezzo- 
soprano of great range, rather than a true 
dramatic soprano. Irene Jessner, the 
Sieglinde, is frequently shrill, but she does 
manage to convey some of the high emotion 
of the great moment when the glory of 
Sieglinde’s destiny breaks upon her (O 
hehrsten Helden—side 4). 

The performances of the singers are, 
then, very uneven and the tendency almost 
completely to ignore Wagner’s dynamic 
markings makes these records tiring to 
listen to. Too much attention cannot be 
paid to this matter of light and shade. 

I have left the conductor and orchestra 
to the last because practically all the honours 
go to them and, in this case at least, the last 
shall be first. The wonderful passage for 
the orchestra after the Valkyries leave the 
scene, when the storm subsides and 
** twilight falls with returning fine weather,” 


- which shows to perfection Wagner’s power 


of bathing each scene in its appropriate 
light, is very well played (sides 7-8), and 
the same is true of the Magic Fire music 
from the point at which Wctan embraces 
Brunnhilda and the cellos, thereafter, sing 
the farewell motive, to the end of the opera. 
But there are fine things everywhere if, 
again, insufficient light and shade. 

An immense amount of work must have 
gone into this recording, and it gives me 
no pleasure at all to have to welcome it 
with such faint praise. 

It is, at any rate, a complete recording of 
the act which has long been needed and no 
doubt those who purchase it will find 
enough that is satisfactory to justify the 
considerable outlay. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Am Eriskay Love Lilt 
(MacLeod - Kennedy Fraser): A 
Fairy’s Love Song (Hogg, arr. 
Kennedy Fraser). Columbia DB2239 
(10 in., 3s. 11$d.). 

I believe that Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s 
settings of Hebridean folk songs are not in 
favour amongst Scottish Nationalists on the 
grounds that the melodies are inaccurately 
noted down and the piano accompaniments 
sophisticated and sentimental. I remember 
once hearing Hebridean folk music in the 
raw, so to speak, and I recognise what a 
gulf exists between the two things. The 
Hebridean singer stood with a handkerchief, 
for a reason I did not understand, clasped 
behind her back, and delivered herself, 
with little change of expression, of in- 
numerable verses of each song. 

To one ignorant of Gaelic, this proceed- 
ing could give, naturally enough, small 
pleasure: but I have heard the unaccom- 
panied melodies sung with tremendous fire 
and deep expression by other and more 
experienced Gaelic singers, and fully 
realise that here is the genuine article. 

In Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s hands the 
simple tunes become, as all folk songs do 
in similar circumstances, art-songs : and once 
that is recognised I cannot see why our 
pleasure in thern need be challenged. 

The Eriskay Love Lilt was noted down 
for a singer on the island, Mary Macinnes, 
but the words of the last three verses of the 
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song were added by Kenneth Macleod. The 
words of A Fairy’s Love Song are adapted 
from a poem by James Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd. 

Isobel Baillie sings both the songs with 
delightful simplicity and clear diction, and 
I cannot imagine a more perfect setting for 
the Eriskay Love Lilt than Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser’s rippling accompaniment, beauti- 
fully touched in by Gerald Moore, but, as 
usual, insufficiently heard owing to a poor 
balance. The recording, on the other 
hand, does full justice to Miss Baillie’s pure 
tones. 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with orchestra : 
Amarilli (Caccini): O del mio 
amato ben (Donaudy). Both sung 
in Italian. H.M.V. DB6313 (12 in., 
7s. 2d.). 

Caccini (c. 1550-1618) became one of 
the most famous members of the group of 
amateur composers who frequented the 
house of Count Giovanni Bardi at Florence 
and who evolved a new vocal style whilst 
the professional composers, amongst them 
Monteverdi and Gesualdo di Venosa, 
were intent on rejuvenating their art by 
purely musical means without considering 
the factsof a problem which concerned 
poetry and the drama no less than music. 
Vincenzo Galilei’s performance of his setting 
of Ugolino’slament from the Divina Commedia, 
to the accompaniment of a viol, created a 
sensation, but it seems to have been Caccini, 
himself a young Roman singer, whose 
solo madrigals gave the fullest expression 
to the ideals and aspirations of the Camerata. 
The highly cultivated members of the set 
were thrilled at a melodic line which 
allowed the text to be heard, faithfully 
followed verbal suggestiveness, and did not 
upset the logical sequence of the words. 
Here, indeed, it seemed to ears tired of 
involved polyphonic writing, was a new art 
and it was out of this new art that the opera 
and the oratorios came, Peri’s Euridice in 
1600 and Cavalieri’s Rappresentazione dt 
Anima e di Corpo in the same year, heralds 
of the far greater achievements of Monte- 
verdi, who learnt much from these amateurs, 
and Carissimi. 

Caccini’s solo madrigal Amarilli is con- 
tained in the collection called Le Nuove 
Musiche (1601) and is one of the few things 
of the period that has remained in the 
singer’s repertoire. 

My edition carries, above Caccini’s solo 
part, an elaborately ornamental melodic 
line that gives one some idea of the way in 
which singers insisted upon improving upon 
the composer, though often, it must be said, 
with the composer’s full approval. 

Gigli, I am glad to say, adds no orna- 
mentation that does not appear in Caccini’s 
original text. At this long distance of time 
one can, with a little imagination, still feel 
how exciting this expressive and beautiful 
song must have sounded to its first hearers. 
The repetitions of the girl’s name, to a rising 
phrase, the supple nature of the vocal 
writing, have power to move us deeply. 

I have never liked a record by this artist 
as much as this one. Here is the true legato 
style which used to be the glory of Italian 
singing and a classical restraint and 
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delicacy that, in this type of song, are both 
welcome and necessary. The florid cadence 
is, in particular, most beautifully done and 
the quiet string accompaniment is both 
discreet and artistic. The performance 
gave me, in fact, enormous pleasure and 
I only wish Gigli had sung something better 
than Donaudy’s rather commonplace air 
on the reverse—something, let us say, by 
Alessandro Scarlatti. Gigli sings the song 
very well, but the music suffers badly by 
comparison with the real thing. The 
recording and the balance, in both cases, 
are excellent. 


Pierre Bernac (baritone), Francis 
Poulenc (piano): Elégie (On the 
death of Robert Emmet) (Duparc) 
(Translation of Thomas Moore’s poem) 
L’invitation au Voyage (Baudelaire- 
Duparc). Both sung in_ French. 
H.M.V. DB6312 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

No one but a Frenchman could so 
penetrate to the heart of Duparc’s setting of 
Baudelaire’s L’invitation au voyage as Bernac 
has done here. The “accursed ”’ poet was 
filled with ‘‘ the insatiable thirst for every- 
thing beyond, which life reveals as the 
liveliest proof of our immortality . . .when 
an exquisite poem brings tears to the eyes, 
such tears do not argue an excess of enjoy- 
ment, but rather attest an irritation of 
melancholy, some peremptory need of the 
nerves, a nature exiled in the imperfect 
which would fain possess immediately, 
even on this earth, a paradise revealed.”’ 
These are Baudelaire’s words and in his 
lovely poem he speaks of such a paradise 
in his own terms, Ld tout n’est qu’ordre et 
beauté, Luxe, calme, et volupté ; and when the 
music leaves the sombre key of A minor for 
the sunlit major, it is these words the singer 
repeats as in a dream. The dark, sad tone 
Bernac uses perfectly conveys the longing 
of the first half of the poem and he-makes 
the transition to the “‘ chaude de lumiére”’ 
most beautifully. Poulenc, too much, I 
must again say it, in the background, 
accompanies perfectly. 

The words of the Elégie are translated, in 
prose, from a poem by Thomas Moore on 
the death of Robert Emmet (1778-1803), 
an Irish revolutionary who led an un- 
successful rising in Dublin in 1803 and, 
after escaping to Wicklow Mountains was 
captured and hanged. 

The poem, in Duparc’s moving setting, 
takes on a universal significance; and 
herein are enshrined those who die for their 
ideals, unhonoured and unsung by a care- 
less world, but their memories kept green 
by the tears of those who mourn them. 
Apart from the question of balance the 
recording is excellent. 


Webster Booth (tenor), Gerald Moore 
(piano): All Soul’s Day, Op. 1o, 
No. 8 (Bernhoff-Richard Strauss). 
Memory Island (Askew-Harrison). 
H.M.V. Bg502 (10 in., 3s. 114d.). 

Richard Strauss’s setting of All Soul’s 

Day calls for singing of considerable emo- 

tional stress, and when Webster Booth 

gets impassioned his voice loses the easy 
charm that is its chief charactistic. His 
words are a model of distinctness and the 
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accompaniment of Gerald Moore is perfect, 
but the song is not a very happy choice. 

The singer is more at home in Memory 
Island, in which a sailor home from the 
sea for good, casts his memory back, 
Masefield-wise, to the blue lagoons, coral 
islands and what not of the rover. It is a 
nice song with, for its type, an unusually 
good accompaniment. 


John McHugh (tenor), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Braithwaite): When the 
stars were brightly shining and 
Strange harmony of contrasts 
from ‘* La Tosca ”’ (Puccini-Kingston). 
Columbia DB2234 (10 in., 3s. 414d.). 

In his recording of two of the most 
favoured arias of the operatic lyric tenor 
repertory, John McHugh shows himself 
to be the possessor of a really remarkable 
voice ; it has a bigness and a splendid 
reserve of power very rare in British singers. 

He has evidently had some Italian training, 

and there is an occasional conflict between 

his English and Italian styles. It is a very 
good record, and the orchestral accompani- 
ment is also of the first order. A fine example 
of the top value one often finds these days 
in the sober garb of the humble Plum label. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra 
conducted by H. Geehl: Fifinella 
(Whishaw-Tchaikovsky-Geehl). In 
the Ballroom, Op. 38, No. 3 (Tysh- 

. Tchaikovsky - Geehl). Parlophone 
RO20549 (10 in., 4s. 104$d.). 

These are not two of Tchaikovsky’s 
greatest songs, and of the two, Jn the Ball- 
room from the group of six comprising 
Opus 38, is the better. It is, to my mind, 
reminiscent of the same composer’s ‘* Don 
Juan’s Serenade,’’ and has a touch of the 
Letter Song from *‘ Eugen Onegin.”’? Tauber 
is in good voice, and although his accent is 
rather pronounced, the words are very 
clear. The songs are enjoyable and the 
recording good. 


Glasgow Orpheus Choir (Roberton): 
The Herdmaiden’s Song (Old Gaelic 
Air, arr. Roberton). I live not where 
I love (Shaw-Trad. arr. Shaw). 
H.M.V. Bg501 (10 in., 3s. 114d.). 
Here is a really delightful record : there 
is little to choose between either side. The 
Herdmaiden’s Song is set for female voices 
with a verse solo, and the wistful beauty 
of the soloist’s voice over the sung accom- 
paniment is exquisite. J live not where I love 
is folky and nostalgic. It employs the full 
choir, and with its companion is a record 
not to be missed. 


B.B.C. Chorus (Woodgate): Where 
does the Uttered Music Go? 
(Masefield-Walton). H.M.V. C3503 
(12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

This piece of unaccompanied singing was 
first heard at St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
Holborn, on April 26th of this year during 
the service at which the memorial window 
to Sir Henry Wood was unveiled. The 
great conductor had played the organ there 
when he was little more than a boy, and he 
always had a deep affection for the place. 

Both poet and composer seem to have felt 
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their responsibilities overmuch, for although 
the work is highly cultural there is no sign of 
spontaneity. The passing of Sir Henry, who 
in his long life had brought to millions the 
experience of fine music, offered a great 
opportunity for a tribute of this nature. One 
listens, however, to Where does the Uttered 
Music Go ? with a feeling akin to frustration. 
The whole is on a lofty plane expressed by 
this verse: 

Ah, whither, whither, goes the boon 

The joy, that sweeps the wilful sense 

Into the planetary tune 

Of sun-directed influence ? 

The B.B.C. Chorus, having been well 
rehearsed, sing the difficult and austere 
music with assurance, and the recording 
is very good. 


Cantor Wolf Lewi (tenor) with choir and 
organ conducted by S. Alman: Kol 
Nidrei (Traditional-Alman). Habbeit 
Mishomayim (Alman) (both sung in 
Hebrew). Columbia DX1269 (12 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

These examples of Hebrew music of the 
Ritual will naturally make their first appeal 
to Jewish readers, who will be able to 
appreciate the more technical niceties of 
Cantor Lewi’s renderings. It is very 
intense music, and in the Kol WNidre 
particularly, there is an almost unbearable 
sadness. They are modal in type and 
consist largely of ornately sung statements 
by the Cantor, answered by the choir. 
One is reminded to some degree of the 
Russian Liturgical records made in Paris 
some few years ago. The organ accom- 
paniments add to the interest. P.S. 


SOUTH PLACE CONCERTS 


The South Place Sunday Concert Society 
open their 56th season on Sunday, Oct. 6th, at 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
W.C.1, with the Blech String Quartet. 

The concerts commence at 6, go p.m. and 
further particulars can be obtained from 
Mrs. D. M. Clements, 8, Finchley Way, N.3. 

The 1,400th concert of this remarkable 
voluntary series takes place on February 


23rd 1947. 
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MISCELLANEOUS - 


AND DANCE 


The relegation of Spike Jones and his 
City Slickers to the end of last month’s 
review, made me especially anxious to hear 
I dream of Brownie with the light blue Jeans and 
Hawatian War Chant. In neither case was I 
disappointed. The former is a vocal parody of 
Stephen Foster’s “‘ Jeannie with the light brown 
hair,” and has some of the very best City 
Slicker orchestration. The coupling opens with 
a monologue, reminiscent of the early “ Tra- 
velogue ”’ films, which introduces us to “ Spike 
Jones and his Wacky Wakakians ’”’ who give us 
the famous “ War Chant” in a style all their 
own (H.M.V. BD1r145). 


Light Music 


Eric Coates conducts the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra in two of his marches. 
Television March and London Calling March, both 
of which are quite familiar and very welcome, 
particularly as the recording is of such good 
quality, the upper register being quite note- 
worthy in its brilliance (Columbia DB2233). 

From the film “‘ Centennial Summer ” comes 
an excellent Selection played by Peter Yorke’s 
Concert Orchestra. On both sides All through 
the Day is used as a link, and I enjoyed the full 
length treatment of this number with its well 
arranged Saxophone chorus (Columbia DB2263). 

Roberto Inglez opens his version of Two 
Silhouettes with a few effective chords from the 
guitar, an opening which gives emphasis to the 
band’s rhythmical style. Without You on the 
other side is also a Beguine, and like its disc mate 
is featured in “* Make Mine Music”’ (Parlo- 
phone F2168). 

Alice Blue Gown and The Miller of Dee, both 
played in fast swing time, are the contribution 
of Robin Richmond and his Orchestra. Of 
the two, I found “ Alice ’’ the more interesting, 
a feature being the well played string bass solo 
which has lots of punch (H.M.V. BD1144). 
With much the same instrumental make-up, 
but a different style, Jimmy Leach and his 
New Organolians present Marines March and 
La Cinquantaine ; two familiar tunes that take 
kindly to the arrangements used by, this group 
(Columbia FB3244). Our third organ-band 
combination, Billy Thorburn’s : The Organ, 
Dance Band and Me, play in a style now 
almost traditional, Bless You and When London 
is Saying Goodnight. Vocal choruses are by 
Harry Kay and Rita Williams respectively 
(Parlophone F2176). 

Rawicz and Landauer are, of course, 
quite alone in their own sphere, and we 
are reminded rather forcefully of this when 
listening to Valse in E Op. 34, No. 1, by Mosz- 
kowski, which they play with such amazing 
precision that one finds it difficult to believe 
that two pianos are in use (Columbia DB2262). 
It is not often that the composer of a successful 
musical show appears as an artist in our lists, 
and the contribution by Vivian Ellis of piano 
solos from Big Ben is doubly welcome. Each side 
carries three tunes from the show and will, I 
am sure, find wide acceptance (H.M.V. Bg500). 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye have 
reached Tin Pan Alley Medley No 75, and by way 
of variation give us three fast tunes on one side 
and three slow on the other (Parlophone F2174). 

Felix Mendelssohn links a traditional 
Hawaiian tune Hilo March with a modern 
number in Hawaiian style, Pretty Red Hibiscus, 
and to my mind there is little doubt that the 
former is much the more interesting of the pair 
(Columbia FB3246). 
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Yeomen of the Guard—Selection by the Black 
Dyke Mills Band will bring enjoyment to all 
who appreciate Sullivan’s music played by a 
first-rate brass band (Regal MR3779). 

From Mantovani and his Orchestra 


, comes one of the best discs in this section. A full 


length recording of A Voice in the Night with 
Monia Liter at the piano. The arrangement is 
impressive, the rendition and recording of a 
high order, which adds up to the best version of 
this number so far produced (Decca F8650). 


Vocal 

Bing Crosby demonstrates his ability to 
handle a straight ballad by giving us delightful 
versions of Strange Music and I Love You, both 
from “ The Song of Norway ’’—well served by 
the orchestral backing of John Scott Trotter, 
Bing sings with the utmost confidence and adds 
to his extensive laurels (Brunswick 03647). 
With some support from The Jesters, he then 
swings into Sioux City Sue and You sang my love 
song, both handled in a style that contrasts 
sharply with that used in the disc mentioned 
above, but appropriate for the songs in question 
(Brunswick 03646). 

Excellent orchestral backing under the 
leadership of Earle Hagen, makes Dick 
Haymes’ versions of Do you Love Me? and As if I 
didn’t have enough on my Mind something out of 
the ordinary, and those who saw the film from 
which these songs came will enjoy hearing the 
original singer (Brunswick 03726). 

Down in the Valley does not seem a par- 
ticularly happy choice for Turner Layton or, 
for that matter, for any solo voice, the song 
needs team work of high order to be really 
enjoyable. Layton’s version is as good a solo as 
I have heard, but it falls far short of being 
brilliant. Surrender, the coupling, is much better 
and will win applause from this singer’s many 
admirers (Columbia FB3245). 

Only that side of Frank Sinatra’s disc which 
carries Paradise was available for review and 
this in itself is not very interesting—another 
old song revived and “ Sinatraed.’’ ‘The missing 
side carries J fall in love with you ev’ry day (Col- 
umbia DB2238). 

Tom Henry and the Tomboys have a lot 
of fun with Loop-de-loo and It couldn’t be True, 
and manage to make their own enjoyment 
obvious on the recording (Decca F8656). 

Irving Berlin’s new tune You keep coming back 
like a song makes excellent material for Hutch 
who links it with You always Hurt the one you 
Love to produce an entertaining disc on H.M.V. 
BD1143. An unusual vocal disc is that pre- 
sented by Fred Lowery who whistles, to the 
accompaniment of guitar and Novacord, 
Whispering and Estrellita. Both are, in their way, 
first-class, the whistling being well-balanced 
and controlled against an interesting back- 
ground (Regal MR378o). 

Archie Lewis backed by the Geraldo 
Strings sings Carry me back to Old Virginny and 
Jeannie with the light brown hair, neither of which 
aroused any great enthusiasm, although both 
are quite good—perhaps we have heard the 
latter rather too frequently of late (Parlophone 
F2177). 


Dance 

Woody Herman’s Orchestra has made a 
recording of Prisoner of Love and Sleepy Serenade 
that merits the marking excellent. The latter is 
a grand tune, and the beautifully controlled 
brass section make a fine job of their part of the 
score’ (Brunswick 03727). 
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From Geraldo we have Down in the Valley in 
which Archie Lewis, Three Boys and a 
Girl harmonise to good effect. One more 
tomorrow on the other hand has to be satisfied 
with a pleasant solo from Sally Douglas 
(Parlophone F2178). The second record from 
this band features Dick James in You keep 
coming back like a Song from “‘ Blue Skies.”’ 
Pretending, on the reverse is a new foxtrot that 
seems booked for a long spell of popularity 
(Parlophone F2179). 

This last tune also appears on one side of the 
Lou Preager disc, and his is much the nicer 
setting, with brass and saxophone sections well 
in the foreground throughout. The coupling, 
Some day you'll want me to want you, has a vocal 
from Paul Rich, but apart from this is not 
outstanding (Columbia FB3250). 

Full marks to Rita Marlow for her handling 
of the long difficult chorus of Love with 
Ambrose ; she keeps to the rather unusual 
rhythm very well and is most expressive. 
Laughing on the Outside, the coupling, is now 
getting rather stale and even Jane Lee can get 
nothing fresh from the lyric (Decca F8648). 

The strongly accentuated rhythms of 
Edmundo Ros do full justice to Coax me a 
little bit as does the leader’s singing of the 
chorus, certainly little coaxing is necessary to set 
one’s feet moving to this band. Tampico on the 
other side was not so enjoyable, and lacked the 
easy swing of the coupling (Decca F8649). 
Tex Beneke with the Glenn Miller Orchestra 
produce Strange Love from the film “ The 
Strange loves of Martha Ivers.’’ This tune 
seems in keeping with the current run of film 
background music, rather sombre and 
** spooky.”’ Artie Malvin is the singer in this, 
and the coupling One more tomorrow (H.M.V. 
BD5946). 

Paul Fenoulhet and the Skyrockets have 
a mad spell with Cement Mixer and Hey! 
Ba-Ba-Re-Bop, both of which, although well 
played and recorded, have little or no appeal to 
me (H.M.V. BD5943). Better is this band’s 
second effort, You keep coming back like a Song 
and Let it be soon, both good straight tunes with 
attractive lyrics (H.M.V. BD5945). Poor 
recording spoils Harry James’ Do you Love Me? 
and I’m always chasing Rainbows which are in any 
case not very well done (Parlophone Rg015). 

Frankie Carle is a new name in recorded 
dance music, and his band plays Sunrise 
Serenade and Missouri Waltz in a pleasantly sweet 
style that will appeal to many people (Columbia 
FB3239). 

From the Squadronaires comes an excep- 
tionally nice arrangement of Money is the Root 
of all Evil and Mary Lou. Jimmy Miller and 
the Quads do the singing in both and achieve a 
nice swinging rhythm that fits the case well 
(Decca F8654). 

Jimmy Dorsey can always be relied upon 
for good music if the recording is kind, and a 
good example of his work is Twilight Time, a 
new tune of some merit. Teddy Walters 
handles the singing nicely and rounds off a very 
pleasing effort. Come to Baby Do on the other 
side is bright and makes an interesting contrast 
—Inez James is the singer here (Brunswick 
03724). 

. For the really expert and enthusiastic dancers, 
there are several excellent records available 
from Victor Silvester. Pretending—Q.S. and 
You’re Nobody—Q .S. (Columbia FB3247). When 


you Play with Fire—Waltz and One Night in Old 


Seville—Waltz (Columbia FB3248). Victor 
Silvester Strings for Dancing, jeu d’eau 
—Tango and Flora del Rio—Tango (Columbia 
FB3249). Josephine Bradley, Day by Day— 
S.F.T. and The Memory of a Waltz (Decca 
F8653). 

Harry Davidson Old Time Dance serus 
Nos. 34 and 35, Polka Mazurka and Highland 
Schottische (Columbia DX1280). 
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RICHARD TAUBER 
Fifinella; IntheBallroom RO20549 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 


Old friends are golden Friends; 
There’s a fairy in my Garden 
F2175 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, the Dance Band and Me 
Bless You; When ene pF 2176 
is saying Good Night - 
ARCHIE LEWIS 
with THE GERALDO STRINGS 


Carry me back to Old Virginny; 
Jeanie with the light brown Hair 


F2177 
GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
One more Tomorrow Leave 
Down in the Valley - . 
Pretending; You keep |, a179 


coming back like a Song 


IVOR MORETON & DAVE KAYE 


| Kentucky Babe 





| China Boy - 


Tin Pan Alley same No. 75 F2174 | 
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ROBERTO INGLEZ 
+ Sith and his Orchestra 
wo oiinouettes - - 
Without You - : Dale 


HARRY JAMES 
and his Orchestra 


?. 7 
Do you love Me?; I’m a 3015 
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COUNT BASIE 


and his Orchestra 
Bambo; The mad Boogie - & 3012 
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Karelia, Suite, Opus 11 
Swan of Tuonela 


Lemminkamen’s Return 


MINIATURE SCORES 


Serenade for String Orchestra, Opus 20 ... n. 2/6 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Opus 39 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Opus 43. 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Opus 63 . 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat, Opus 82 . 
Symphony No. 6 in D minor, Opus 104 
Symphony No, 7 in C major, Opus 105 
En Saga, Symplonic Poem, Opus 9 ... 


Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, “Opus 112 ... 
(Legend from Kalevala, Opus 22, No. 3) 


(Legend from Kalevala, Opus 22, No. 4) ‘ 
The Bard, Tone Poem, Opus 64 ... n. 3/- 
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FOR THE COLLECTOR 


Madame Susan Metcalfe Casals, accompanied by 
Gerald Moore, has recorded a group of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann and Faure, and the records 
are sold exclusively by E.M.G. Hand-Made 
Gramophones, Ltd. 


The recordings comprise four discs, and we 
believe that every connoisseur who was unsuccessful 
in securing a set of the first pressing will wish to 
acquire them. 


Z.912 Schubert: ‘* Lied der Mignon ”’ 


‘* Nachtstuck ”’ 

‘* Die junge Nonne ”’ 

‘* Liebesbotschaft ”’ 

‘* Die Liebe hat gelogen ' 


‘* Herzeleid, Op. 107, No. 1 ”’ 

‘‘ Liebeslied, Op. 51, No. 5” 

‘*Schneeglockchen, Op. 79, 
No. 26 ”’ 

‘*Zum Schluss—No. 26 from 
‘Myrthen,’ Op. 25” 

‘* Die Lotosblume—No. 7 from 
‘Myrthen,’ Op. 25" 

Z.430 Faure : ** Soir’’ ** Nell’’ 

** Le Secret ”’ 

‘*Le Don Silencieux ”’ 


Each record is sung in the language of its title, 
as shown above. 
Price: £1 116 per set, Tax included. 
Postage and part packing 2/- 


Z.910 Schubert : 


Z.938 Schumann : 


DAVEY ACCESSORIES 

The following are the revised prices for Davey 

accessories, with immediate effect : 

Davey Thorns ... 2/6 for 12, inc. tax 

Three-star Fibres . 2/6 for 30, __,, 

Round Shanks . 2/6 for 24, _ ,, 

Davey Wax Dressing . 2/6 per stick ,, 
(Postage 3d. extra) 

We shall, of course, fill at the old prices any 

customers’ orders now in the post. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES L1tp. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone : ‘TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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An X-ray picture of the pick-up head. 
Output .10 volt. on 12 db. recording 
direct from pick-up. .5 volt when 
transformer is coupled. 


Frequency response from 12,000 cps. 
to 30 cps. 

Retail price of pick-up 45/- plus 9/9 
purchase tax, transformer 12/- net. 
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Io Connoisseur’ 


The pick-up without ‘tone.’ 


There is neither good nor bad tone 
in any Connoisseur pick-up, the 
Connoisseur gives a true recording, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 


Apply for a Connoisseur pick - up 
to-day, you will be amazed by its 
absolute fidelity and you will be 
charmed by its performance. 













Manufactured by: A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (Engineers) LTD. 


Please send your enquiries to : 


THE ALBION ELECTRIC STORES 
125 Albion Street 


BRIGHOUSE 
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In two months the demand for 
the Connoisseur has outstripped 
the supply but production is 
being speeded up to more 
nearly approach the demand. 


It sells better because it sounds 
better. 
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JAZZ 


The GRAMOPHONE 





‘Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra (Am.N.) 
** Hey Ba-Ba-Re-Bop (Hamner, Hampton) 
(V by Lionel Hampton) (Am. Decca 
WL4009) (September Ist, 1945) 
** Slide, Hamp, Slide (Hampton) (Am. Decca 
WL4008) (September Ist, 1945) 
(Brunswick 03725—3s. 114d.) 


Hey Ba-Ba-Re-Bop gets its seemingly meaning- 
less title from what is known as Re-Bop (or, as 
it is also called, Be-Bop) style, and I hope it 
will not come amiss if, for the benefit of those 
who have not run across the style yet, I take 
advantage of the occasion to give a brief explana- 
tion of what it is and how it came into being. 

Broadly speaking, Re-Bop style is the latest 
modus operandi for making swing, if you want to 
put it politely, even more exhilarating, or, if 
you want to be rude, crazier and more frantic, 
than ever. 

In the main it is a new method of articulation 
for soloists—a form of accentuation which is 
not unlike the accentuation one would naturally 
employ when saying the word Re-Bop, hence 
its name. 

But it contains certain other ingredients, 
notably harmonies, which, including many 
augmented chords, may be said to be more 
** advanced ”’ than the usual run of harmonies 
commonly found in swing, and a more adven- 
turous usage by arrangers of the various sections 
of the orchestra in an endeavour to give point 
not only to these harmonies, but also to the 
Re-Bop “ enunciation.”’ You will find that in the 
larger bands, when they play Re-Bop music, 
the drummers, and sometimes also the whole 
rhythm section tend more and more to work 
with the soloists or front-line section leads to 
give emphasis to their accentuation, instead of 
adhering to the now older-fashioned method of 
pointing the basic measure against the soloist 
or section lead. 

Although, like all other new departures in 
jazz, Re-Bop is no more the invention of any 
one individual than it has come about suddenly, 
if there is one person who more than any other 
can rightly claim to have originated it, it is the 
coloured trumpet player, John “ Dizzy” 
Gillespie. 

Gillespie seems to have been.the first one to 
“feel that way” about jazz. Subsequently 
various others took up the idea and pushed it a 
step further, only to find Gillespie taking over 
from them and going still one better. 

To-day Gillespie still seems to be the leader 
of the vogue. But it is rapidly spreading. Big 
bands are taking it up. Following the lead set 
by Gillespie when he led and arranged for, as 
well as played with, Billy Eckstein’s band, other 
arrangers are adapting to the whole band 
what started as a soloist’s stunt. Especially does 
this remark apply to Ralph Burns, who arranges 
for Woody Herman’s orchestra, with the result 
that we find many of the Herman herd’s records 
containing Re-Bop passages—e.g. Atlanta Ga on 
Parlophone R3006 (Pete Condoli’s trumpet 
solo following the vocal), Caldonia on R2gg0 
(the two choruses of trumpet unison)—or 
even based entirely on the Re-Bop idiom, e.g. 
Goosey Gander (R2990), Wild Root (R3006), and 
Apple Honey (R2996). 

To say that Re-Bop has become any more 
simple or tasteful as it has grown up would be 








anything but correct. In fact, the exact opposite 
is the truth. It has become more and more 
extravagant and fantastic. At any ré@te that is 
the case with the soloists who indulge in it (e.g. 
Pete Condoli in the afore-mentioned Aflanta, 
Ga), and that the bands have not yet gone 
quite as far on the road of frenzy as the soloists 
have gone is probably only because even the 
most hard-baked and experienced swing fans 
have yet to be able to take from a full band the 
wild, and to many people definitely musically 
meaningless, extravagances that long associa- 
tion with a music that has not always been 
exactly conspicuous for its diffidence has 
enabled them to cope with from soloists. 

But to get back to these new sides by Lionel 
Hampton, who seems to have a strong par- 
tiality for this Re-Bop business. 

As Hampton has a comparatively small 
combination in the Hey Ba-Ba-Re-Bop side, you 
won’t hear much of what Re-Bop can be on a 
big band. For one thing the drums do not 
follow the melody line. Instead they pound out 
a solid four. Also I wouldn’t take the composi- 
tion as intending to be real Re-Bop. It is in the 
12-bar blues form, and its words suggest that it 
was never meant to be much more than a 
parody of the blues. 

But you will find the Re-Bop idiom reflected 
in the piano style, and even more strongly 
represented in the wild mannerisms of the 
trumpet. 

Slide, Hamp, Slide is, however, a rather 
different proposition. For this side Hampton 
uses a larger band, and the Re-Bop mode is 
more reguarly suggested. Notice how the 
drummer often works with the lead, accentuating 
the same notes. Note, too, the strong Re-Bop 
flavour in the movement following the short 
tenor saxophone solo early on in the side, 
in the trumpet solos and duet and the trombone 
solo. 

So much for the side as far as Re-Bop is 
concerned. 


For the rest . . . well, both performances are 
pretty raw, especially Slide, in which Hampton’s 
vibraphone solo is anything but up to what 
you would expect from one who has for years 
enjoyed, and not undeservedly, the reputation 
for being, with Red Norvo, the greatest of all 
swing vibraphone soloists. 


Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 


** Tears On My Pillow (Rose, Autry) (V by 
Bob Crosby) (Am. Decca DLA2887) 
(September 5th, 1942) 

** You'll Be Sorry (Rose, Autry) (V by Bob 
Crosby) (Am. Decca DLA2886) (Sep- 
tember 5th, 1942) © 

(Brunswick 03723—3s. 114d.) 


There was a time, round about 1937, 8 and 9, 
when Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats, with such stars 
as Eddie Miller, Irving Fazola, Bill Butterfield, 
Yank Lawson, Warren Smith, Jess Stacy, 
** Nappy ” Lamare, Bob Haggart, Ray Bauduc, 
et al, used to turn out some really grand Dixie- 
land jazz. But those days appear to have passed, 
even by 1942, when these two sides were re- 
corded. 

They sound more like hill-billy music. This 
may be due more to the tunes than to the way 
they are played, which is in the Dixieland 
idiom, but even so, nothing happens in either 
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side that is comparable with such Bob Cats’ 
delights as their 1937 Fidgety Feet (Decca F6704) 
and Who’s Sorry Now (F6790), 1938 Palestreena 
(F6877), Five Point Blues (F7152) and Mournin’ 


Blues (F7155), and 1939 Washington and Lee 
Swing (F7596). 


Ella Fitzgerald and Louis Armstrong 
(Am.N.) 
** The Frim Fram Sauce (Evans, Ricardel) 
(Am. Decca W73286) 
** You Won’t Be Satisfied (James, Stock) (Am. 
Decca W73285) 
(Brunswick 03644—3s. 114d.) 
Acre) Bob Haggart’s Orchestra (January 18th, 


Not content with pushing at each other the 
complaint of Messrs. Evans and Ricardel, that 
“You won’t be satisfied *7ill You Break My 
Heart”’ (sub-title of song), Ella and Louis repeat 
only slightly less euphemistically on the other 
side the same wail of dissatisfaction—this time 
because they seem to think that French fried 
potatoes, red fried tomatoes, or even pork chops 
and bacon (they ought to have to live on 
our rations !) are no worthwhile substitute for 
the frim fram sauce, whatever that may be. 

But the dissatisfaction motif isn’t likely to be 
confined merely to Ella’s and Louis’ expression 
of it, as forced upon them by the lyrics. I’m 
inclined to think that when they wrote You 
Won’t Be Satisfied the composers summed up 
your reactions to both sides of this record more 
accurately than ever they could have imagined 
they would be doing. 

Anyhow, they certainly summed up mine, 
for while Ella does passably well in both titles, 
Louis does no more than fail lamentably. 

Not even in The Frim Fram Sauce, the brighter, 
if less consequent, of these two very inconse- 
quential songs, does he provide more than a 
rather sad and very insufficient reflection of his 
old time self. The virility and joie de vivre have 
gone from his voice. His trumpet playing has 
lost its spontaneity and flow. The high notes 
sound as though he only just managed to reach 
them. 

Well, we are none of us getting any younger. 
But Louis is only about forty-six—surely not an 
age which alone can account for his sounding 
such a tired and disillusioned old man? 

The accompanying orchestra is fair in Satisfied 
and poor in Sauce. The two-to-the-bar rhythm 
(sic) by bass and drums is dull and lifeless. 


H.M.V. 


Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
**(I Don’t Stand) A Ghost of a Chance (With 
You) (Bing Crosby, N. Washington, 
Victor Young) (V by Helen Forrest) 
(Am. Victor 0A049935) 
*** Altitude (Lionel Hampton, Irving Ashby) 
(Am. Victor OA055230) 
(H.M.V. Bg499—3s. 114d.) 


049935—Hampton (vib) with Nat ‘** King ’’ Cole 
(p); Oscar Moore (g); Wesley Prince (5); Al 
Spieldock (ds). July 17, 1940. 

055230—Hampton (vib) with Marshall Royal (c/) ; 
Ray Perry (vin); Charles Thompson (p); Irving 
Ashby (g); Vernon Alley (b); Lee Young (ds). 
December 19, 1940. 

These are Lionel Hampton five years before 
he recorded his earlier dealt with Brunswick 
titles, and long before he, or anyone else, had 
even thought about Re-Bop. 


Ghost of a Chance, played in slow tempo, is a 
sequence of uncompromisingly simple solos. It 
is conspicuous for eight very pleasant bars of 
piano by “ King ”’ Cole, lots of tasteful Hampton 
vibraphone, a vocal refrain by Helen Forrest 
which is more consoling than inspiring, and 
a rhythm section that can’t keep time with 
itself, let alone with the soloists. 
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Altitude is a medium-paced swing opus in not 
too extravagant vein. 

It says something for Ray Perry’s violin that 
in the clarinet and violin riffing in harmony in 
the first chorus and the clarinet-vibraphone- 
violin riffing in the much better last chorus, you 
might not realise it was a violin if you were not 
listening fairly carefully. But I wouldn’t have 
liked the violin solo, even if it had been good. 

However, this all-round now rather demodé- 
sounding performance has its more worthwhile 
spots. Marshall Royal plays his clarinet with 
spirit and the at-the-time-fashionable croaky 
tone; Irving Ashby’s single-string guitar solo 
is more than good enough, even by to-day’s 
standards; and Hampton shows more than slight 
traces of the ingenuity, technique and style which 
gained for him his afore-mentioned reputation 
for being one of the two most brilliant players 
of the instrument swing has yet unearthed. 


Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra (Am.) 
** Pompton Turnpike (Will Osborne, Dick 

Rogers) (Am. Blue Bird OAo54601) 
*** Swingin’? On Nothin’ (Sy. Oliver, William 
Moore) (V by Ford Leary) (Am. Blue 

Bird OA061532) 
(H.M.V. Bg498—3s. 114d.) 

054601—Barnet (reeds) with Kurt Bloom, Gene 
Kinsey, Leo White, James Lamare (reeds) ; Bernie 
Privin, Bill May, Sam Skolnick, Lyman Vunk 
(tpts); Spud Murphy, Don Rupperbur¢g, Bill 
Robertson (tmbs); Bill Miller (f); Bus Etri (gz) ; 
Phil Stephens ()) ; Cliff Leeman (ds). July 19, 1940. 
061532—Barnet (reeds) with Bloom, Conn Humph- 
reys, Ray Hopfner, Lamare (reeds); Bob Burnet, 
Bob Price, Cy Baker, Mickey Bloom (tpts) ; Robert- 
son, Ford Leary, Tommy Neo, Claude Murphy 

(tmbs) ; rhythm section as above. August 14, 1941. 

I have more than once voiced my opinion 
that this 1940-period band of Charlie Barnet’s 
was much better than his more recent combina- 
tion featured over here on Brunswick. But you 
certainly wouldn’t think so from Pompton 
Turnpike. 

The performance of this slow, not unpleasant 
piece is, for all the superficial verve it may 
have at times, stilted and pedantic to a point 
where it sounds downright corny—and that 
remark is not based on the part where clarinet 
phrases are echoed by trumpet. This, one may 
presume, is intentional burlesque arising out of 
something to do with the title, though what I 
cannot say because I haven’t the faintest idea 
what or where Pompton Turnpike may be. If 
anyone can enlighten me I shall be grateful. 

Swingin’ On Nothin’ isn’t quite so poor. Ford 
Leary indulges in some pretty corny skat sing- 
ing, but the rest of his vocal is not too bad, and 
while neither this slow riff tune nor this per- 
formance of it can be described as anything 
startlingly outstanding, at least the style of the 
band is rather better and it rides the suitable 
tempo easily. 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am. Mixed) 

*** 4in’t Misbehavin’ (Fats Waller, Leonard 
Harper) (Am. Columbia CQO35206) 
(September 18th, 1945) 

****China Boy (Phil Boutelje, Dick Winfree) 
(Am. Columbia CO35235) (September 
24th, 1945) 
(Parlophone R3014—3s. 114d.) 

Both sides—Goodman (c/) ; with Red Norvo (vib) ; 
Mel Powell (~/); Mike Bryan (g); ‘*Slam ’’ 
Stewart (b) ; Morey Feld (ds). 

If you still have any doubts about how 
‘“* Slam ”’ Stewart produces that octaves effect 
in his bowed bass swing solos hear China Boy. 
It provides the clearest proof yet recorded that 
he does it by humming to himself while he 
plays. 

But that is perhaps the least of the reasons 
why you should definitely place this disc on your 
** must ”’ list. 
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In keeping with its character, the piece is 
taken at a pretty fast tempo. But far from ever 
getting anywhere near flustered or noisy, the 
group never raises its voice above a mild mezzo 
forte and retains perfect poise throughout. 

Benny plays with his usual emmaculate taste 
and artistry ; there is a gem of a solo by ** Red ” 
Norvo on his vibraphone; Mel Powell’s piano 
is just about the last word in everything that a 
swing piano should be—I know of no one 
who plays so easily or such good stuff at fast 
tempo ; and what the rhythm section hasn’t 
got in the way of lift probably doesn’t exist. 

Likewise, in keeping with this delightful 
“‘ Fats’? Waller evergreen, Ain’t Misbehavin’ is 
taken much more slowly. 

Benny Goodman’s plain statement of the 
theme in the first chorus may not be quite so 
subtle or imaginative as his performance in 
Shine (Parlophone R3002, reviewed last June), 
but it has the Goodman polish, and Benny gets 
into a more inventive stride later. 

Also in this tasteful, easy-moving perform- 
ance there is another grand vibraphone solo by 
Norvo and more of the irreproachable piano 
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Les Paul Trio (Am.) 
*** Beoin the Beguine (Cole Porter) (Am. Decca 





L3702) 
*** Dream Dust (Seller, Marcus, Wood) (Am. 
Decca L3703) 
(Brunswick 03728—3s. 114d.) 


Les Paul (electric-guitar) with Milton Raskin (p); 


Cal Gooden (zg); Clinton Nordquist (5). 
14, 1944. 

When you hear this record you’ll probably 
feel that it hardly comes in the narrow cate- 
gory of jazz or swing. But I draw your attention 
to it as a very-much-worth-hearing example of 
some novel and quite intriguing ideas a super- 
lative guitar technician has hit on for titivating 
up popular melodies. 


December 





playing that one has come to expect from the 
one and only Mel Powell; and if all round the 
side is neither quite so enterprising nor so 
exciting as some of the Goodman Sextet have 
turned out lately, at least it is musically un- 
impeachable. 

Now once again I ask may we please have the 
Sextet’s Just One Of Those Things, which is 
among the best, if not the best, of their recent 
recordings. 


Count Basie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 

*** The Mad Boogie (Basie, Buster Harding) 

(Am. Columbia CO35603) 
****Bambo (Basie, James Johnson) (Am. 
Columbia CO35731) 
(Parlophone R3012—9s. 114d.) 
35603—Basie (pf) with George Tate, Illinois 
Jacquet, Preston Love, James Powell, Elman 
Rutherford (reeds); Emmett Berry, Joseph New- 
man, Harry Edison, Ed. Lewis (tjis) ; Al Matthews, 
James Johnson, Theodore Donnelly, Eli Robertson 
(tmbs); Fred Green (g); Rodney Richardson ()) ; 
Rosierre Wilson (ds). January 9, 1946. 
35731—As above, except Earl Warren (reeds) 
replaces Love ; Joe Jones (ds) replaces Wilson. Feb- 
ruary 4, 1946. 

The Mad Boogie isn’t boogie woogie, nor, I am 
pleased to add more complimentarily, is it 
so mad. 

The record is mostly the typical Basie “ one- 
finger ’’ piano, supported by “ walking ”’ bass, 
which has become the Count’s trademark, and 
when I say it’s got all that Mr. Basie has 
managed to achieve in this original line of his, 
you'll realise that it’s well worth hearing. 

Even better is Bambo. This has its moments 
of the aforementioned Count’s piano, but it is 
more in the nature of a full band presentation, 
and the Basie band of to-day is at least as good 
as it has ever been. 
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Following the usual introduction, the Count’s 
piano introduces the first chorus in which the 
trombones, chortling subtly, are answered 
equally neatly by the trumpets. 

Except for the “‘ middle ”’ eight bars, which 
are trombone solo (nice, fruity tone and good 
stuff this), the next chorus is by the saxes. The 
team, with its bright, clear tone and clean 
articulation, has everything a sax team should 
have. 

The next chorus is all tenor solo, and it does 
nothing to let down the proceedings, and then 
after a solo by Basie the ensemble gets going 
before the side finishes as it commenced with 
the trombones again en evidence. 

Allround a nice, bright, competent, rhythmi- 
cal piece of work which sounds none the worse 
because it is a more recent recording and so a 
more modern performance than some of the 
aged but not exactly vintage other sides which 
constitute too many of this month’s output for 
swing enthusiasts. 


Billy Penrose Quartet : 

*** Boogie in the Ballroom (Penrose) (Parlo- 

phone CE11355) 

*** Harlem Boogie (Penrose) 

CE11354 . 
(Parlophone R3016— 9s. 114d.) 

Penrose (~) with Paul Rich (g) ; Douglas Calder- 
wood (b) ; Norris Grundy (ds). March 13, 1945. 

When you listen to records of the famous 
original coloured boogie woogie pianists—such 
as Albert Ammons, Pete Johnson, Jimmy 
Yancey— it all seems so obvious. What other 
way could there be, you say to yourself, of 
playing boogie woogie? 

Then you hear records by those who were 
not brought up with the music, and you realise 
not only that there are plenty of other ways of 
doing it, but also that they are no improvement 
on the original. 

Now what is it that these more modern boogie 
woogie protagonists lack? It is a difficult 
question to answer because it is so much a 
matter of subtleties, but I'll try to sort some of 
them out for you. 

Firstly, it is, I think, a matter of tempera- 
ment and environment. The more recent 
boogie woogie players no more feel the real 
spirit of the music than you could expect 
anyone who lives in a different age, not to 
mention a different country, to do. 

Also, it is, of course, a matter of schooling. 
When you have been taught to play one way it’s 
not so easy to play in another way, even if you 
do have the right feeling. 

All this results in a touch which isn’t quite 
right. Penrose particularly lacks right-hand 
bite, and this is to no extent concealed by the 
fact that the recording of his performances is 
anything but conspicuous for either the crisp- 
ness or the brightness of the high register. 

Also his composition is inclined to be too 
subtle and arty for the music. Boogie woogie 
is essentially a naive music, at any rate as 
regards its basic melody and harmony, and 
any attempt to make it more “ classy ’’ merely 
robs it of its true character. From the point 
of view of composition, the best part ‘of 
either of these two titles is the first chorus of 
Harlem Boogie. In this Penrose scores by not at- 
tempting to deviate too far from the boogie 
woogie tradition, either in melody or harmony. 
But it is one of the few spots where he does not 
do so. 

Then there is the fundamental rhythm of it 
all. Boogie woogie is hard-driving, solid-beat 
music. Penrose just lacks the down-to-earth 
punch of it. 

However, no one can say that he is not a 
fine pianist, and on the whole he gets a good 
deal nearer to playing real boogie woogie than 
many I have heard, and not only on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


(Parlophone 
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M ur d oc h $ are pleased to announce 


that they will be stocking and demonstrating 
the Decca Decola electric record reproducer 


at their showrooms in the following towns: 


Brighton, Cambridge, Doncaster, Dover, Folkestone, Ipswich, Leeds, London, Maidstone, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, Newport, St. Annes, Southampton, Southsea, 
Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, Tunbridge Wells, Wolverhampton, York. 
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The Decola is the world’s first record reproducer having a response 
range of thirty to fourteen thousand cycles per second. To listen to the 
Decola playing Decca ffrr records is a new and deeply moving 
musical experience. For the first time absolute fidelity of reproduction 
has been achieved. 
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Murdoch, 461-463, Oxford Street, London, w.i 
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Th First you listen, - 
¢ then you find a. 
GRAMOPHONE | 20 speaking : 
— Now is the time to learn a . 
new language by Lingua- 
phone. Knowledge of foreign 
« * languages is of great value 
to-day to those embarking 
on new careers and those looking forward to holidays abroad. With 
a Linguaphone Course you can acquire this knowledge quickly and 
thoroughly. 
Records by Post YOU LEARN QUICKLY AND EASILY 
because you enjoy learning. You hear the language, faultlessly 
. — on records by experts and very soon you become so sound- 
Th e R ecor d Position h avin 9 now = i a that you are able to begin talking, reading 
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Pp Pp em a ony —_ new and easy Linguaphone way of learning ot 
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with order, carriage and packing ; 
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Tv 
: Cal 
But stocks, although improved, re | ationtorecor a wear ph 
are not what they were before ™ 
A maximum of .0004" vertical movement is necessary to overcome the 
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4 ' i to 
able, therefore, to give as many The Lexi » mong ins 
. . Moving-Coil pa 
alternative numbers as possible, Pick-U 
ick-Up . 
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e a design. — ee sp pea wg flat from 
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monic distortion. of damage. i 
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ASTRA HOUSE cabinet. With or ee oe cae 3 = ee uit- lon 
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& 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, POWER AMPLIFIERS, 8, 15 and 30 watts undistorted output. on 
LONDON , W.C.2 Obtainable from your Local Dealer. “ 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 Send enrey for Roerarered Srachere sing fel comes donate gr ortces in 
Trade enquiries invited. ye 
ee en ae COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. rs 
EE 17/20 Hanway St. Works, Hanway St., London, W.| 
Telephone: MUS , 
(aA ES EE TE SELLE TE OSI ILE TL SLED EAE EP \. tic 
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TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


Pam Public Address Outfit 601B 


Mains Supply For 200/250 50/60 cps. 
Consumption 120 watts, approx. 
- Playing Desk Garrard Motor and mag- 
netic pickup. 
Amplifier Output 25 watts approx- 
imately at 1,000 cps. 
Distortion, see text. 
Hum level, see text. 
Frequency response, see 
text. 
Controls—Top cut. 
Bass cut. 
Gramophone 
volume. 
Microphone 
volume. 
Valves—3 x EF37. 
2x EL37. 
2 x IW4/500. 
Two 10 in. P.M. in 
metal cabinets with 
leads. 
Moving 
stand. 
Price is .. £56 4s., plus £2 10 10d. 
(Without Microphone) purchase tax. 
Submitted by Imhof Ltd., 112 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


Loudspeakers 


Microphone coil on floor 


Designed expressly for public address work, 
the PAM equipment has found wide favour in 
other spheres on account of its simplicity of 
operation and general all-round quality of 
reproduction. 

Built in four steel cabinets, finished in a 
distinctive shade of maroon, the apparatus 
comprises (1) An amplifier; (2) A playing 
desk of attache-case like appearance; (3) 
Two wedge-shaped loudspeakers which also 
carry inside all necessary leads and the micro- 
phone with collapsible stand. 

Putting this equipment into service is a 
matter of but a few minutes. A coin is the only 
necessary tool, and this is used to remove the 
quick fasteners on the rear of each loudspeaker 
to give access to the leads, strapped neatly 
inside and the microphone in its rubber- 
padded compartment. 

The playing desk, which looks rather like 
a small attache-case or portable typewriter, 
has a small curved lid and when this is opened, 
the playing desk is pulled out into the working 
position automatically. A neat feature is the 
method of securing the pick-up arm for 
transit, by means of a rubber pad in the roof 
of the case. 

Tested in our laboratory, we found that 
power output was about 25 watts at 1,000 
cps., but a certain amount of modulation hum 
prevented our measuring the distortion at this 
level. Viewed on the oscilloscope, however, it 
did not appear to be excessive for the type of 
equipment. 

Hum level without signal input was quite 
low, but in view of the modulation effect, this 
was not measured as being not significant 
under these circumstances. 

Frequency response curves measured from 
the pick-up terminals were rather disappoint- 
ing, there being considerable top loss even with 
the tone control in the maximum top position. 
At 5,000 cps. the response is down 3.5 dbs. on 
the 1,000 cps. level, and at 7,000 cps. the level 
drops by another 2 dbs. By contrast the bass is 
excellent, being level down to below 50 cps. 

The tone controls allow considerable varia- 
tion in the response curve. Bass and top can 
be reduced to a greater degree than is ever 


likely to be necessary under working condi- 
tions. 

The loudspeakers, mounted in metal cases, 
are commendably free from rattles even at 
full volume, though care must be taken to 
tighten up the internal microphone clamps 
and cable straps. These loudspeakers are each 
fitted with matching transformers to allow of 
high impedance lines back to the amplifier, 
and although this is not important with the 
fairly short leads fitted, it is a useful feature if 
long extensions are used. 

The use of high gain pentode valves in the 
output stage of the amplifier necessitates 
several precautions in the amplifier construc- 
tion, the most important being shunt resistors, 
to come into operation when the loudspeaker 
plugs are withdrawn. This also allows of one 
loudspeaker being used alone and still main- 
taining correct matching for the valves. 

Tried out under working conditions, the 
equipment performed very well. Much more 
volume than can ever be needed in a private 
house was available. Quality generally was 
good. Although the pick-up showed some 
resonances, these were not serious; in fact, 
the top response was better than the measured 
response would lead one to believe, possibly on 
account of a rising response in the pick-up. 
Bass response could be brought up con- 
siderably by increasing the baffle area of the 
speakers, but was adequate for most purposes. 

A short test with the microphone showed 
that ample gain was available, being limited 
only by “ sing back ”’ from the speakers which 
were in rather close proximity. 

Although not strictly high fidelity, the 
reproduction was most acceptable in char- 
acter, and in our opinion represents an 
excellent investment for a modest outlay by 
present-day standards. 





TURN TABLE TALK 


Alex McLachlan 


The passing of Alex McLachlan on August 
18th deprived THE GRAMOPHONE of a contri- 
butor of many years’ standing, and his friends 
of an example that must always be an inspira- 
tion to them. Grievously crippled though he 
was he somehow managed to build up round his 
strong personality and great ability a life full 
of work and friendships, and his earlier articles 
on ‘ Treasure Trove” and his later entire 
responsibility for the valuable annual Index to 
each volume of THE GRAMOPHONE were only 
a small part of his activities in the literary 
type-copying service which he founded and 
controlled, and in the output of books and 
novels mostly published under a pseudonym. 
In his home and in his work he treasured the 
constant care and help of Mrs. McLachlan 
to whom we offer deep sympathy -and thanks 
for her share in the making of so patient and 
powerful a character into a happy and inspired 
centre of high achievement. 


Professor Rosé 


Arnold Josef Rosé, the violinist, born in 1863 
in Rumania, died at Blackheath on August 
25th, 1946, a refugee from the Nazis. Sixty-five 
years ago he was appointed Konzertmeister to 
the Vienna Court Orchestra and leader of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, and in his 
long, active life of music was a professor of the 
Vienna Conservatoire, leader of the Festspiel- 
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haus orchestra at Bayreuth, leader of the 
Vienna Opera Orchestra in the great days of 
Mahler, and founded his own quartet. A 
valuable and consistent life of music-making, 
from which all of us who enjoyed his old Pathé, 
H.M.V. and Parlophone records of chamber 
music benefited, and still more those who have 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra records in 
which he took part (conducting it only in the 
Ruins of Athens overture, H.M.V. DB2886), 
came to its close with the recital at the Wigmore 
Hall, which Professor Rosé shared with Dame 
Myra Hess, on his eightieth birthday. 


Reconstruction 


Brahms’s String Quintet in F minor, reconstructed 
by Sebastian H. Brown, as he described in the 
July number of THE GRAMOPHONE (pp. 16-18), 
from the Sonata for Two Pianos and the Piano 
Quintet, will be given its first performance in 
the Council Chamber of the Chelsea Town 
Hall, on October 15th at 8 p.m. by André 
Mangeot with his new string quartet and the 
assistance of Amaryllis Fleming (’cello) ; and 
it will be followed by Schubert’s String Quintet. 
Tickets 5s. each, including the Entertainment 
Tax 1s. 6d., may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, 21 Cresswell Place, London, S.W.10 
(stamped envelope) ; or else from the Chelsea 
Town Hall on the night of the concert. It is 
needless to add that the accommodation is 
limited and that readers who are anxious to 
be present at so unusual and interesting a first 
performance should not risk the chance of 
finding all the seats occupied “‘ on the night.” 


Three New Books 
The Oxford University Press has issued the 


following note, which will interest many readers : 

“Dr. Percy Scholes’s well-known Oxford 
Companion to Music has now reached its sixth 
edition. In response to a wide demand, he is 
now actively engaged in preparing three new 
volumes, deriving from this major reference 
book. 

1. A volume with the tentative title of A 
Concise Dictionary of Music. This will be a much 
shorter, and consequently less expensive, book 
than the great Companion. It will include most 
of the subjects there presented, but in_shorter 
and less detailed form. There will be more 
headings, more indexed material and special 
references and fewer general articles. There will 
be no illustrations except for a few line blocks 
necessary for explanatory purposes and the 
whole compilation will be a reference book at a 
very moderate price. 

2. A Junior Companion to Music. This will be 
a real reference book for young people, written 
in an easy style and full of pictures. It is in no 
sense a condensation of the Oxford Companion but 
a new book with new material, written for 
readers between the ages of ten and seventeen. 
Experience with the Book of the Great Musicians 
has shown that it is quite possible to write on 
music in such a way as to be intelligible and 
interesting to young people of these ages. 

3. The Second Oxford Companion to Music. As 
its name suggests, a Companion to the existing 
Companion. It will give attention to many 
subjects for which the present book had no room 
—minor composers, the chief performers of all 
nations and periods, technical terms met with 
in reading books on music in French, German 
and Italian(many of which terms are not included 
either in the ordinary dictionaries of those 
languages or in musical works of reference), and 
much information of high interest such as is not 
to be found in any book at present obtainable. 

This will be both a book of great value for 
reference and one which can be turned to in any 
idle hour with the assurance of finding in it 
something informative and entertaining. It will 
contain some hundreds of pictures. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THe GRAmo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


In Berlin 


On behalf of the majority of music-lovers in 
Berlin, I feel obliged to answer Mr. David 
Tidboald’s most interesting letter in the 
August issue. 

I have just taken a census to ascertain which 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic enjoys 
the greater popularity, Furtwangler or Celi- 
bidache, and out of the first two hundred 
Berliners I questioned who have heard both, one 
hundred and forty-three prefer Celibidache. 
Among the members of the Philharmonic, the 
initial hostility to Celibidache has given way to 
marked admiration and loyalty. 

I am surprised at Mr. Tidboald’s reference to 
the “‘ decrease in attendance ’’ at Celibidache’s 
concerts, and can only presume that Mr. 
Tidboald attends only the Forces concerts of the 
Orchestra. The very slight drop in attendance 
at these is due to the decrease in the number of 
troops in Berlin. The Philharmonic’s concerts 
for civilians are always packed to capacity, as 
are those given to troops in the main British 
Zone of Germany. 

The enormous applause always given to 
Celibidache is sufficient proof that Mr. Tid- 
boald’s view that ‘* he just does not make the 
grade’’ is not the general opinion. I have 
heard recordings by Furtwangler and attended 
Celibidache’s readings of the same works, and 
I have no doubt that Celibidache gives the finer 
performances. Furtwangler is an extremely 
able and reliable musician, whereas Celibidache 
is a great conductor. I am pleased Mr. Tid- 
boald modifies his statement that Celibidache is 
‘* a fair conductor,”’ by saying his performances 
of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth and Dvorak’s Fifth 
Symphonies are amongst the finest he has heard. 
I agree that Stokowski’s interpretation of 
Beethoven is unsatisfactory, but I fail to 
appreciate why Mr. Tidboald is dissatisfied 
with Celibidache’s readings of the classics. 
Nearly everyone I have spoken to agrees that his 
interpretation of Beethoven, Brahms and 
Schubert leaves nothing to be desired. Beet- 
hoven himself could not wish for more perfect 
performances of the Seventh and Eighth 
Symphonies than those by Celibidache. The 
majority of followers of the Philharmonic con- 
sider that in Celibidache it has its finest con- 
ductor since Nikisch. 

The audiences at the State Opera will support 
me in reaffirming that Erich Witte is one of 
Germany’s greatest lyric tenors. If Mr. Tid- 
boald thinks Witte shouts he must think Gigli 
shouts too, as their voices and style are very 
similar. Witte may not be a perfect actor, but 
is certainly not colourless, and I see no objection 
to his being “ always Witte.’’ Most of his 
numerous admirers attend to hear him, and not 
because of his good looks. Gunther Treptow is 
a very good dramatic tenor who, however, 
cannot compare with Melchior. 

B.A.O.R. Davip M. RuDLAND. 


Flora Woodman 


One often sees requests in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for the recording of music to fill the gaps in 
the record catalogues; but what about the 
gaps in the ranks of the artists themselves ? 
There is a singer in England today who seems 
to me to be neglected by the B.B.C., the concert 
promoters, and the recording companies alike. 
I refer to that great Scottish soprano Flora 
Woodman. Those of your readers who heard 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Miss Woodman at this year’s Burns’ Night 
concert will know that her voice is as brilliant 
as ever. Cannot something be done to induce 
the recording companies to issue records of 
this great singer, who in the opinion of many, 
including Sir Newman Flower, is one of the 
greatest oratorio singers alive today ? Her 
interpretation of the music of Handel has never 
been surpassed. If any other readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE feel as I do about this would 
they very kindly drop me a postcard at the 
address below. If the demand is sufficient 
surely the powers that be are bound to take 
notice. 

STEWART W. ROBINSON. 
114, Longland Drive, 
Totteridge, London, N.20. 


Erna Sack 


Have any of your readers any news of the 
German soprano, Erna Sack, known as the 


German Nightingale? I would be very 
interested to know. 
Sussex. M. C. ZoEPHEL. 





DELETIONS 1947 


During the last few years we have taken up 
our annual task of recording the many interest- 
ing records to be withdrawn from the catalogues 
with a heavy heart. -This year, however, it is 
almost a pleasure, as the list is a very small 
one compared with the wholesale slaughter 
of the war years and is, we hope, a sign of 
return to more stable conditions. 

Small as the whole list is, the number of 
items of particular musical interest is even 
smaller. A single record which Mozart collectors 
will wish to obtain before it is too late is DBg110, 
the only available recording of the Rondo K382, 
made by Edwin Fischer and his Chamber 
Orchestra. Another item which is the only 
available version is Cortot’s recording of 
Schumann’s Papillons, Op. 2 (DA1442/3). 


’ ‘Two overtures are to be withdrawn which again 


are the only available versions: Gluck’s 
Iphigenie en Aulide, conducted by Abendroth on 
E11446 is well worth securing, both on musical 
and technical grounds; opinions may differ 
as to the desirability of Suppé’s Schéne Galathea 
by the Columbia Broadcasting Symphony 
under Barlow on DXu110. The only other 
substantial orchestral withdrawals are the L.S.O, 
Les Préludes on D1616/7 and the New York 
Rouet d’ Omphale on D704, neither of which will 
be missed in the presence of later and better 
versions. The remainder of the list contains the 
usual crop of light orchestrals, popular vocalists, 
and so on, which we have summarised below. 
A particular feature is the large list of Folk 
Dance records, and enthusiasts who use these 
records would do well to see to their supplies. 
The red label records will not be available 
after June goth, 1947, the others after January 
gist, 1947. 
Folk Dance Orchestras, Bands, etc. 
B 2954/9, 4456, 8170, 8733. C 1263, 1645. 
Col. DB B2, 84, 181/3, 293/5, 494, 574, 813/4, 
1002/4, 1360/1, 1621/3, 1671, 1674, 1797, 
1952/4. 
E 10648. MR 1386, 1607, 2281. 
Marek Weber Orch.—B 2603, 4488, 8205. 
C 2062, 2189. 
E. Lorand Orch.—R 1140, 1266. 
B. von Geczy Orch. 
8821. 
V. Olof Sextet—C 1578. 
Light Sym. Orch.—C 3000. 
New Light Sym. Orch.—B 3312, C 2410. 
Berlin State Opera Orch.—E 11053/4, 11147, 
11170, 11376, 11414. 
arre eee Orch.—E 11366, 11369, 11425, 
11428. 
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E.1.A.R. Orch. 
Plaza Orch.—Col. 9499. 

R. Tauber—RO 20262, 20287, 20446, 20511. 
P. Dawson—B 3186, 8919, 8932. C 2045. 
D. Lloyd—Col. DB2131. 

R. Crooks—DA 1598. 





_W. Booth—B 8435. 


J. Kiepura—RO 20310. 
P. Robeson—B 80918, C 1591. 
D. Oldham—B 4291. 
F.F.C., G.J.C. 





CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are nol 
available in Great Britain. 


ITALIAN H.M.V. 

DB11300—Barbiere : Largo al factotum ; Tannhauser : 

O tu bell’astro. C. Tagliabue (baritone). 
DB11301—Trovatore: Tacea la notte; Aida: O cieli 

azzuri. C. Castellani (soprano) and Scala Orchestra. 
DB11302—Trovatore : D’amor sull’ali rosee ; La Wally 

(Catalani) : Ebben n’andro lontana. The same. 

NOTE.—The opening, in July-August, 1946, of a new 
DB series for Italy. The former series, DB5350- 5499, was 
exhausted in 1943, and a few issues were made-in a series 
beginning at DB05350. However, the present new start 
seems to be evidence of renewed contact with Hayes. Five 
figure series for red label records are now in use as follows : 
Switzerland DB10,000 onwards. 


Sweden DB11,000 onwards. 
France DB11,100 onwards. 
. Italy DB11,300 onwards. 


ITALIAN COLUMBIA 
BQ6018—La Danza (Rossini); Vieni! (Denza). L. 
Infantino (tenor) and Orchestra. 


SWISS ELITE 
4487-9—Musikalisches Opfer (Bach): Trio-sonata in C 
minor; Canon perpetuus. A. Jaunet (flute), R 
Baumgartner (violin), harpsichord and gamba. 


FRENCH H.M 


Vv. 
DA4967—La Danza (Rossini); Mattinata (Leon- 
cavallo). Giorgio Sembri (tenor). 
DA4993-5—Concerto provencal, for flute, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn and strings (R. Hahn). Chamber 


Orchestra, conductor F. Oubradous. 
DB11119—Mignon: Adieu, Mignon; Elle ne croyait 
pas. Charles Richard (tenor) and Lamoureux 


‘Orchestra. 
DA4999—Piece en forme de habanera (Ravel) ; Dolly— 
Berceuse (Faure). J. Thibaud (violin). 


FRENCH COLUMBIA 
LFX690—Three Psalms; Two Chansons by Verlaine 
and Ronsard (Honegger). E. Schenneberg (con- 
tralto), A. Honegger (piano). 
LFX691-2—Sonata, G major (J.-B. Breval), 3 sides; 
— gg E major (Francoeur): Adagio and allegro 
vivo. B. Michelin (’cello), T. | aor os (piano). 
LFX693— Jardins sous la pluie ; Etude No. 11 (Debussy), 
Marie-Therese Fourneau (piano). 


FRENCH PATHE 

PD51—Nell; Le parfum imperissable (Faure). 
Vallin (soprano), M. Faure (piano). 

—La petite fonctionnaire (Messager) : 


Ninon 


je regrette 


mon Pressigny ; Le Petit Duc (Lecocq): Rondeau. 
Fanely Revoil (soprano). 
PDT102—A Toi; Pomone (Waldteufel). Symphony 


Orchestra, conductor Marcel Cariven. 
PDT107-8—Variations in F major and E flat, on the 
Magic Flute (Beethoven). A Navarra (cello), J. 
Benvenuti (piano). 
PD52-3—Toccata and Variations (Homegger). Jac- 
queline Potier (piano). 


ITALIAN CETRA 
BB25155—Invitation to the Dance (Weber). Orchestra 
of the ‘‘ Maggio Musicale,” conductor I. Markevitch. 
BB25156-7—-La Valse (Ravel), 3 sides; Danse des 
Sylphes (Berlioz). The same. 
BB25158-9—Mephisto Waltz (Liszt), 3 sides; The 
Sleigh Ride, German Dance (Mozart). The same. 
BB25160—Le Roi malgre lui (Chabrier): Fete polon- 
aise. The same. 
BB25161—The Blue Danube (J. Strauss, arr. Marke- 
vitch). The same. 
1T17046—Hungarian Dances 5 and 6 (Brahms). The 
same orchestra, conductor V. Gui. 
T17047-8— Jeux d’enfants suite (Bizet). The same. 
BB25114-5—Quintet, C major (Boccherini, trs. poate: 
ach). String Orchestra, conductor C. Zecchi 
BB25122—Figaro: Deh vieni... ; Werther: M’ha 
scritto. P. Tassinari (soprano). 
BB25111—Lohengrin, Prelude Act 3; 
(Sibelius). Radio Orchestra, conductor Failoni. 
BB25120—Lohengrin : Elsa’s Traum ; Euch Luften. P. 
Tassinari. 


ees 8 ye Addio Mignon ; Manon ; : Il sogno. 


F. Tagliavini (tenor). 
BB25121—Boheme : Quartet and finale Act 3. '?. 
Tassinari, F. Tagliavini, M. Huder, E. Mascherini. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates and meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 

Information and advice concerning the estab- 
lishment of new Gramophone Societies. will 
gladly be given by the National Federation of 
Gramophone Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
Stamps to the value of sixpence will bring a 
circular of suggestions and other useful litera- 
ture. Prints of the photographs taken at the 
Federation A.G.M. are now available, and secre- 
taries of those Societies present who desire to 
see them should apply to the Secretary. Copies 
may be ordered by quoting reference number on 
back of prints. Price 3s, each, including post- 
age, cash with order. 





ASHTEAD Seaeents Gramopione’' Society. 
Hon, Sec... Mr. L. Thorpe, 70, Culverhay, As 
tead. hosting. Constitutional Hall, Barnett 
Lt ll Lane, Oct. 9th and 24th. New members 
welc 

BIRMINGHAM .—Birmingham Recorded Music 
Society. Hon, Sec Mr. N. Whitehouse, 21, 
Richmond Hill Langicy, Birmingham. Meetings 
at St. Jude’s Schools, 5, Hill Street, Birmingham. 
alternate Mondays, 7 p.m. New members and 
visitors invited 

BIRMINGHAM. — Erdington Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss M. Locker, 110. Kings- 
bury Road, Birmingham. Meetings at the Bap- 
tist Church. Six Ways, every Thursday, 7.45 p.m, 

BOLTON.—AIll those interested in the forma- 
tion of a Gramophone Society in this area please 
communicate with Mr. G. W Sutcliffe, 38. Rigby 
Lane, Bradshaw. Bolton (Tel Eagley 68). 

BOURNEMOUTH and District Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. G. A. C. Snell, 21, 
The Arcade. Bournemouth. Meetings Oct. 10th 
and 24th, at St. Andrew’s Hall, The Square, 
7.30 p.m. 

BRIGHTON.—Brighton and Hove Gramophone 
Orchestral Society. Hon. Sec.. L. B, Stening, 61, 
Langdale Gardens. Hove 3. Meetings every 
Sunday evening at 6.45 p.m.. at 10, Sackville 
Gardens, Hove 3. New members invited. 

BRISTOL — City of Bristol Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk. Henleaze., Bristol. Meetings 
Folk House. College Green. Bristol, Oct. 14th 
and 21st. at 7 p.m. 

BRISTOL.—Bedminster Arts Club (chiefly 
gramophone) Meetings every Monday at 7.30 
in Bedminster Vicarage. The Rev. Basil 
Minchin Bedminster Vicarage. 

BROMLEY and BECKENHAM.-—Mr. W. lL. 
Bentham, of 23, Scotts Lane, Shortlands, Kent, 
would be pleased to hear from readers inter- 
ested in a private monthly recital, 

BURNLEY Gramophone Society new scason 
starts Thursday, Oct. 10th. Meetings October 
24th, November 7th and 21st, December 5th and 
19th. Meetings commence at 7.30 p.in. and are 
held in the Mechanics Institute, Mancnester 
Road, Burnley. Particulars from Hon. Sec., 
Miss N. Harrison, Swan Hotel, Burniey. 

BUSHEY Gramophone Societv. Hon, Sec., Miss 
Montague, 46. Falconer Road. Bushey. Meeting 
ta: aa 2nd at ‘‘ Trevanion,’’ Avenue Rise, Bushey, 

CHELMSFORD Gromeqpape Society. Hon. 
Sec., Miss M_ E. ay. ae,’’ Pines Road, 
Chelmsford. Mectings Mid "oe Technical Col- 
lege, Market Road, on Oct. Ist, 15th and 29th, 

m. 


at p. 

COPENHAGEN. **Dansk Discophil Club.”’ 
Sec., Carl Johan Buckwald. Hyldegaardavej 16a, 
Charlottenlund, Denmark. New members invited. 

CRAWLEY.—Crawley Recorded Music Society. 
Fortnightly meetings every fourth Monday at 
Jordans County Club every fourth Tuesday at 
the Hazeldene Music Room. Enquiries to Asst. 
Secretary, Mr. G F, Lugg, 7a. Grand Parade, 
Crawley. Sussex. New members welcome. 

CROSBY Recorded Music Society meets alter- 
nate Monday evenings at Messrs. Myerscough, 
South Road, Waterloo. Meetings Oct. 7th and 
Zist, at 7.30 p.m. Visitors welcomed. Hon, Sec., 
a G. _ Sas. 38. Warrenhouse Road, Liver- 
pool: 

DERBY. or ved Mn = yp Music Society. Hon. 
Sec.. Mr. D ‘ ooksby. 252. Mill Hill Lane. 
Derby. Meetings a the Brailford Cafe, Green 
Lane. every Sunday, at 6.30 p.m. Visitors wel- 
come. 


DONCASTER.—Doncaster Gramophone Society. 
Meetings fortnightly at Services Club. St. 
George Gate. Doncaster. Hon. Sec., Mr. J. 
Richardson, 15. Granbv Crescent, Doncaster. 

DUBLIN.—Dublin Gramophone Society. Hon. 
JF. Kellv. 20. Oakley Road. Ranelagh. 

Music, and Gramophone Club. Hon. 
Sec., Mr C. N. Brookes, 34. Stafford Road, 
Eccles. Meeting ‘ Mather Road, Eccles. Tues- 
dav evenings at 30. 

ELTHAM. ‘S Fithamm Little Theatre Gramonvhone 
Society. Meetings at ‘“‘ Hurstmead,’’ Eltham 
Girls’ Club. Elthasn High Street. S E.9, alternate 
ene evenings at 6.30 p.m. Oct, 12th and 
26t 


FYLDE.—Fvide Gramophone Societv. Presi- 
cent Miss Mariorie mown: Hon. Sec.. Mr. 

S. Keyte, ‘‘ Lyndene.’”’ Broadwaters. Fleet- 
e. Lancs. Meetings ‘Oct 9th. 17th and 23rd, 
at Regal Rw Cleveleys, 7.15 p.m. 

LONDO West) Music Circle. Meetings 19. 
St Peter's Seaepe. W.6. Oct. 6th, 13th and 
20th, at 7 p.m 


The GRAMOPHONE 


HARROGATE, — Harrogate Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mrs. D. Barbara Harms, 
‘** Astolat,’’ Knaresborough, Yorks. Meetings 
every Thursday evening, 7.30 p.m., in the Cor- 
poration Art Gallery, Victoria Avenue, Harrogate. 

HESTON.—Heston Community Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. G A. Morey, 84, Spring- 
well Road, Heston. Meetings Oct, 8th and 22nd, 
at 7.45 p.m., at Heston Village Hall. 

HIGH WYCOMBE. —Wyre Ciub Music Appre- 
ciation Group. Hon. Sec., Miss Elizabeth Nielsen, 
Wye Club, High Wycombe, Meetings every Friday 
evening at Club House, 43, Oxford Street, High 
Wycombe, 7.45 p.m. 

HULL Gramophone Society. Hon, Sec., Mr. 
F. C, Garaner, 67. Maybury Drive. Hull. Meet- 
ings each Monday at 7 p.m. at Y.P.I1., George 
Street. 

ILKLEY.—Ilkley Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Miss J. M. Parker, 24, Eaton Road, Ilkley. 
Meetings held every Thursday at 8 p.m, in 
Ladies’ Committee Room, Lecture Hall, Riddings 
Road, Ilkley. 

LEEDS.—Leeds Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds 10. 
Meetings every Tuesday at 7.15 p.m, in St. John’s 
Hall, Mark Lan 

LITTLEHAMPTON Gramophone Society, Hon. 
Sec., Miss I. B. Jones, 29, Cornwall Road. 
Meeiings. Moorings Cafe, 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days. 

LONDON. —North- East London Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. -— i: 180, High- 
bury New Park, Highbury. N.5. Meetings at 
Y.W. 628, ar Road, Tottenham, N.17. 
every Sunday at 7 p.m, 

MANCHESTER Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. G. Dalzers. 29, Greenhill Street, Man- 
chester. Meetings, Sacred Trinity Parish Room, 
27. Blackfriars Road, Salford, Oct, 3rd and 17th, 
at 7.40 p.m. Members and readers will regret 
to hear that Mr. C. J. Brennand, Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer for 23 years, has decided to retire. 

NEWBURY.—Newbury and ——- Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. Cox, 12, 
Wendan Road, and H. Blundy, il, , <-%- Road. 
Meetings alternate Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m, 

NOTTINGHAM Musical _ Society. Meetin 
Mission Room, Varvice Avenue, Bakersfields’ 
every Tuesday at 7 p.m. 

ORPINGTON and District Music Society. Hon, 
Sec., Mr. G. Parfitt. 31. Lynwood Grove, Orping- 
ton, Kent. Meetings, Orpington County Library, 
Mondays, 8 p.m. Oct. 7th. 21st, Nov. 4th; Petts 
Wood County Library, Mondays, 8 p.m,, Oct. 
14th and 28th. 

PAISLEY Music Society. Hon. Sec., Mr, J. A. 
Gibson, 39, Strathmore Avenue, Ralston. Meet- 
ing, Gent’s Chorus Room. Paisley Town Hall, 
Oct. 6th and 20th at 7 p. 

PALMERS GREEN and SOUTHGATE Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. E, Jusztuse, 80, 
Weirdale Avenue, N.20. Meetings Oct. Ist, 15th 
and 29th, at 7.30 p.m., The Village Hall, High 
Street, Southgate, N.14 

POTTERIES Gramophone Society. Hon, Sec., 
Mr. F. .E. Beard. 99. Ashbank, Bucknall, Stoke- 
on-Trent. Meetings. Hanley Town Hall, Oct. 
14th and 28th, at 7.30 p.m. 

RICHMOND. 7 as ee Georgian Gramophone 
Society. Hon, Sec.., H Cater, 31, Deanhill 
Court, East Sheen, * §.W.14. Meetings at ‘*‘ The 
Georgian Club,’’ 1, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. New members invited. 

RUGBY sepmaqpnens Society. Hon. Sec., M. 
Beresford, M.A., The Percival Guildhouse, Rugby. 
Meetings at Guildhouse every Sunday evening, 
8 p.m. Open to public. 

SANDERSTEAD Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec,, Mr. P. Brierley, 19, Lime Meadow Avenue, 
Sanderstead. Meetings, Old Mid-Whitgiftian 
Ass. Club House, Lime Meadow Avenue, Oct. 
7th and 2list, at 7.45 p.m. 

SLOUGH.—Slough Gramophone and Music 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss B. F. Garsden, Meadow- 
sweet. London Road, Slough. Meetings each 
Monday at 7.30 p.m, in Lecture Hall, Slough 
Public Library. 

SOUTHPORT.—Southport and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. A. Angel, 120, 
Churchgate, Hesketh Park ‘Southport. Meetings 
at Aldridge’s, 14-16, Hoghton Street, Southport, 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD Musical Society, Hon. 
Sec., Mr, L. Clarke, 129, Sutton Road, Kirkby- 
in-Ashfield. Meetings. Bainbridge Hall. 

SWINDON.—The Public Library Gramophone 
Society meets every Monday, at Junior Library, 
Regent Circus. at 7.30 p.m. Hon. Sec., Peter 
Nethercot, 80. Bath Road, Swindon. 

SUNDERLAND. — Sunderland Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. F. T. Rees, ‘‘ Tunstall 
View,’’ Ashbrooke Road, Sunderland. Meetings 
Oct. 2nd and 16th, in Grange Church School 
Hall, Stockton Road, at 7.15 p.m 

SUTTON. a - ona a Music Seetety. 
Hon. Sec., D. J. ark Lane, 
Cheam, Manme. (Tel a) nee) p+ a at 
Crown Road Hall. 7.45 p.m., Oct. 10th and 24th. 

TORQUAY.—The Torquay Y.M.C.A. Music 
Lovers’ Record Society. Hon. Sec., P. Hobbs, 
The Castle. Torquay Meetings every Monday 
and Thursday evening in the Y.M.C.A. Concert 
Hall at 7.30 p.m. Open to public. 

WALSALL.—Walsall Recorded Music Society. 
Hon, Sec., Mr. A. Caira, ‘‘ Terfyn,’”’ Lichfield 
Road, Rushall, Walsall. 
22nd, at 7.30 p.m., in Tramways Social Assembly 
Room, Stafford Street, Walsall. New members 
invited. 
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WELLING Civic Association Recorded Music 
Circle. Hon. Sec.. Mr. R. V. Cattermole, 5, 
Huxley Road, Welling, Kent. Meeting Monday, 
Oct, 21st, at 5, Huxley Road, Welling, at 7.45. 

WEYMOUTH.— Weymouth Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. S. T. Davis, 273, Chickerell Road, 
Weymouth. Meetings Oct. 14th and 28th, at 
oa Cafe, 7.15 . New members welcome. 

WHITLEY BAY. —Whitiley Bay Gramophone 
Pm. iy Hon. Sec., Mr, G Gray Taylor, 2, Alma 
Place, Whitley Bay. Meetings every Thursday, 
7 p.m., at Conservative Rooms, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay, or as advertised locally. Write 
for details of membership. 

WINDSOR Gramophone Society Hon, Sec., 
Mr, G. C. Osborn, 7, High Street, Windsor. 
Meetings, Old County School Hall, Trinity Place, 
each Friday at 7.45 p.m 

WORTHING. —Worthing and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. J. Bettelley, 5, 
Nutbourne Road, Worthing. Meetings Mann’s 
Restaurant, Warwick Street, 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, at 7 p.m. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, wiin 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade, If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies, Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Office’’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49. Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex, 





FOR SALE 

A BIG SELECTION of fibred Classical Records, 
including rare deletions and foreign.—Box 4645. 

A COLLECTION of Orchestral Works, includ- 
ing Symphonies, Concertos, etc; first class con- 
dition; prices from 2s. to 5s. 6d. per record. 
—Box No. 4587. 

ABOUT 100 DELETIONS and foreign issues for 
— a exchange.—-36. Redcliffe Close, London, 














ACADEMY No. 2, Astra. Lenthall and Virtz 
Soundboxes, 2 H.M.V. No, II Pick-ups, E.M.G. 
104 inch tonearm. weight adjuster, 2 E.M.G. 
Davey fibre needle cutters. What offers ?—Box 
No 4502. 

ACOUSTIC and Operatic Deletions, including 
Golden Age Singers, and early electric.—Box 
No. 4586. 

ALL FIBRED.—‘‘ Mefistofele’’ (Boito), com- 
plete opera; offers from eight pounds. Bruckner 
Mass (Telefunken), from five pounds. Beethoven 
Mass (Polydor), from seven pounds. 25 
Beethoven Sonatas (Schnabel, Kempff, Casals), 
others.—Box No. 4612. 

AMERICAN Silvertone Record Player, crystal 
pick-up, three valve amplifier, tone-yolume con- 
trols, accessories £18 10s.. plus carriage.— 
Builder. South Stoke Reading 

AN AMERICAN (Gershwin); Mary Rose; 
Poeme (Chausson); Caractucus: Froissart. Offers. 
—327a. Portswood. Southampton. 

AN AMPLE REWARD for a half an hour’s 
journey from the West End will be a stock of 
fibre played records at moderate prices, number- 
ing many thousands. It is no exaggeration to 
say that there are always at least 3.000 dele- 
tions in stock. If you cannot call, send for my 
regular 30-page monthly list.—H. C Harridge, 
37, Frobisher Road. Hornsey, N.8. MOUNTVIEW 
9043. Near Turnpike Lane Station. Open every 
day except Wednesday, from 11 a.m. until 6 p.m. 

BARRIENTOS. Col. 7336, unplayed, 12s. 6d.; 
Marconi Pick-up. new condition, 25s.—Cross, 
‘‘ Fairmead.’”’ Wellhead. Dunstable. 


BARGAIN.—Bruckner Ninth, .45s.: Brahms 
Requiem, 30s.: Bach. Concerto for Clavier, Violin, 
Flute, 30s.: Dukas La Peri, and Faure, Pelleas 
and Melisande two sets complete. 50s.; many 
other records. pete 12 in. pre-war albums; s.a.e. 
—Box No. 463 
a eet 


man PIANO SONATAS, Vols. 2> 5. 
Kreutzer (Huberman), pre-war albums. Brahms 

major (Casals). D minor (Szigeti), E flat 
(Thurston), all fibreqd only. Offers?—-Mervyn- 
Jones, Trinitv College Cambridge. 


~ BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY, Vol. 2, auto. 
fibred; no album: offers or exchange for deleted 
Quartets of I srenees, Brahms. Schubert, Ravel. 
—Box 


ae — Op. 87 (LX.497-500). 35s.: 
Quartet. Op. 67 (Budapest): Mozart Quartet, 
K.590 (Budapest) 30s.; Dvorak Quintet (Schna- 
bel), oe. **Gramophone.”’ 1943-4-5. 9s. per vol. 



































—Baker, 190 Waverlev Road Reading 


BRUCKNER ith. Schuricht Polydor, new 
fibred; offers or exchange any Mahler Symphony 
noms 2. 4 or 9.—Simons, 9, Meadway, Grays, 

ssex. 


* COIL ” PICK-UP. complete with transformer, 
new, £6. Lexington complete with screened 
transformer and sapphire, £8. Also Havdn 97 
auto, 93 new. Beecham. Lohengrin, Telefunken 
=. .02050-I. fibred.—4. Timms Road, Banbury, 
xon. 
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CARUSO’S ‘*“ Non Piu Nobile,’’ mint Red G. 
& I.; best offer over £20.—Box No. 4589. 
CULLECTOR disposing part Operatic collec- 
tion; s.a.e. for replies.—Box No. 4662. 
COMPLETE SEL Mozart Requiem. German re- 
cording, Berlin Philharmon.c, 8 records, 50s.; 
‘Ischaikovsky’s 5tn Sympnony (Kutschin), 295s.; 
both never played.—Box No 4€30 
CUMPLETE CULUMBIA RECORDING of Tris- 
tan, fibred; what offers?—-Box No. 4655. 
CUNVERTUGRAM. brand new, piugs into 
radio and uses loud speaker: bargain, £8.— 
‘Phone, Forest Hill 6574 


DELETED OPERATIC and Teyte-Cortot 
Debussy Set; S.a.e. piease.—Box No. 4495. 

WE FALLA “*Nights,’” DX.188-90, 10s. 6d. 
Schubert “‘ Rosamunde,” L.2123-5, 12s. 6d.; Liszt, 
‘* Preludes,’’ D.1616-7. 3s. 6d.; DX.325, DX.1031, 
E.10911, 3s. each: LX.121, LX.123, 4s, 6d. each. 
—Box No. 4657 

EIN HELDENLEBEN, 40s.: Death and Trans- 
figuration, 24s.; Franck, Psyche Poem, 30s.; 
Atterburg Symphony, 32s. 6d.: Violin Concertos, 
Wieniawski 30s.- Bloch 40s., ‘auto; Symphonies, 
Mozart 35th, 16s. 6d.; Sibelius Second, 22s. 6d.; 
Beethoven Fourth Concerto, 20s.; Capriccio 
Itaiien, lls. 6d.; other records at ete 40, 
Fairway, Mill Hill. London. MIL 3310 

E.M.G. CABINET GRAMOPHONE, Mark vII, 
perfect; some records; offers—Flat 2. 14, St. 
Catherines Terrace, Hove. 

E.M.G, MARK 10b hand-made Gramophone, de 
luxe model; inlaid polished walnut cabinet, cup- 
board stand to match, capacity 250 records, 

‘Expert Dynamic ’’ Soundbox, best Collaro A.C. 
motor; new condition: seen in Sheffield. £55.— 
Write Box No. 4541. 

E.M.G. MARK VIL Mahogany Cabinet Gramo- 
phone, A.C motor, 2 sound boxes. fibre and 
steel; seen by appointment; perfect condition, 
£35.—Margetts, 208, Stanley Park Road, Car- 
shalton. 

E.M.G,. 10b large horn, acoustic, A.C. electric 
motor, perfect condition, cabinet stand for 250 
records, if required. Box No. 4539. 

~ EXPERT SENIOR, oversize horn, oak cabinet 
and separate oak stand, A.C. motor, spare sound- 
box; condition practically as new; best offer 
over £50.—12. Wendan Road. Newbury. 

** EXPERT” GRAMOPHUNE and Accessories, 
£25.—Hughes, 31, Offington Gardens, Worthing. 

FORTY-EIGHT SOCIETY, Vo!. 1; Sibelius 
Society, Vols. 1 and 2; Hugo Wolf Society, Vol. 2 
(album soiled): £2 each vol.; Schubert Quartet 
? — (Busch), £1. All fibred only.—Box 
INO, 4650. 





















































GARRARD PICK-UP, reversible head, brand 
new. £3; Garrard No, 1 large double spring 
gramophone motor, new condition, £3 10s.— 
Chaplin, 7, Troutbeck Road. New Cross. S.E.14. 

GARRARD RADIOGRAM UNIT, double turn- 
table, 4 valves, loud speaker separate; £50 or 
best offer.—Box No. 4641 

** GRAMOPHONES,”’ American Music Lovers, 
Supplements, Catalogues.—49, Marlborough Road, 
Forest Gate. London. 

‘** GRAMOPHONES,”’ 41 copies, May, 1943, to 
Sept. 1946. inclusive, 27s 6d. lot. Also Vol. 3 
‘* Wagner,”’ edited Newman, 25s.. and ‘“* Toscanini 
and Great Music.” 5s. Excellent condition.— 
Waine 27. Summerleaze Park, Yeovil, Som. 

GRAMOPHONE *RECORD CABINET, solid 
mahogany. hand-made and brand new; holds 200 
records, £75.—’Phone WORdsworth 3579. 

GRAMOPHONE MONARCH RECORDS.— 
Madame Butterfly: O Quanti occhi fisi (Caruso 
and Farrar), No. 054201. Faust: Il se fait tard 
(Caruso and Farrar). No. 2-034011. Gli Ugonotti 
(Meyebeer). Piri Blanca (Caruso), No. 2-052008, 
Martha, The Ragginnta, Scragurata, Alda, 
Jacoby. Caruso and Journet. No. 2-054037. All 
about 40 years old; in very good condition; best 
offer secures.—Box No. 4428 

“ GRAMOPHONE,” 1934 to 1942. clean, un- 
Wo: 30s. (post free).—G. H,. R. Gardener, 

. Svdnev Terrace Rvde. Isle of Wight 


** GRAMOPHONE,” January, 1942, to present 
rate. Any complete year 15s. Two sets avail- 
able.-—Evans Alford, Lincolnshire. 

GRAMOPHONE SHOP Encyclopedia of Re- 
corded Music 1942 edition, new, 42s.—Box 4585. 

H.M.V, RADIOGRAM, button model 1500; per- 
fect throughout.—Offers, 61, Highfield Lane, 
Southampton. 

.M.V. 532 AU TORADIOGRAM., 10 valves, re- 
cently overhauled: perfect condition, 95 gns.— 
M. M.. 11. Grassington Road. Eastbourne. 

H.M.V. RADIOGRAM. Model 801, recently over- 
hauled by the makers; cabinet in showroom 
condition; 15 valves. 10 watt output, 3 coupled 
speakers. 5 wave-band, suitable for large room 
or small concert hall; £150 or near offer.— 
pedews, 3 238, Shepherds Lane, Dartford. Dart- 
ord 

H.M.V AU TO-UNIT, faultless record changing. 
50/250 v., 20 egns.: two 1945 Tannoy P.A 
Weatherproof Speakers (cost £19). £13: 1945 
Phillips (plastic) All-wave Superhet Radio, A.C 
(listed 164 gns). av. a Harlie Portable 
Rec. Plvr. (rexine), A.C./D £10: Columbia 
Rec. Plyr. A.C.. £9 10s: ead Bakelite Pick- 
up. 35s: Pick-up Head tonearm fitting, new, 
30s.; modern Portable Gramophone (Garrard), 
87s. 6d.—Bradnum, 167B, Preston Rd., Brighton. 


















































The, GRAMOPHONE 


H.M.V. OAK CABINET GRAMOPHONE, hand- 
made soundbox: £9 or offer. —Campbell, 21, 
Wetherby Gardens, S.W.5. 

H.M.V, PORTABLE. best offers over £6 lus.— 
Canaelin, 11, Kings Garaens, Hove Sussex. 

LUUD SPEAKER (for extension to radio), size 
2 ft. 3 in. square.—Crosse, 38, Coiuington Avenue, 
Bexhill. 

MAGNIFICENT SCOTT PHANTOM, 16 valve, 
all wave, A.C. High Fidelity Autoradiogram; in 
new condition throughout; very fine appear- 
ance; £135).—Box No. «416. 

MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION, Layton anda 
Johnstone, Sophie Tucker, Frank Crumit, Paul 
Whiteman, etc. Good conaition, many deletions. 
What oliers? Send for detaiis.—Mr. Burgess, 4u, 
Northstead Avenue, West Estate, Denton, nr. 
Manchester. 

New PAM AMPLIFfriI£R, ‘lype 601A, with two 
loud speakers (10 watt) and general purpose 
micropnone. one stand; cost 48 guineas; price 

35 (No offers. )—Chalkle ey, 21, ‘The Green, 
Winchmore Hill. N.21. 

PURTABLE Electric Playing Desks, £15. Aiuso 
Portable Electric Gramophones with amplifiers 
ang speakers; all new; S.a.c.—Box No. 4644. 

OPCLAR OVERTURES, Orchestral Suites, 
Ballet, Tone Poems, etc.; all fibrea; stamp for 
deiails.—Grassi., 82. Tudor vrive, Kingston, 
surrey. 

Pxt® KADIOGRAM, 6 vaives, A.C., Piezo Pick- 
up; recently overhauled by makers; perfect con- 
dition: price 65 guineas.—Battenbo, 9 Park View 
Terrace, Abernant. Aberdare. 

RECURDING APPARATUS.—2 ™M.5.S. kKe- 
corders, Woden, 15 w. Amplifier adapted to sul., 
medium wave radio unit, ** Meico’’ M/C Micro- 
phone, switchgear for above; all as new; must 
sell owing to move. Inspection at Weybridge 
invited.—Offers in first instance and for ap- 
pointment to ae to BM/JCHA. London, W.C.1. 

R.G.D RADIOGKAM for sale. 1939 model. 
Eight  . excellent condition; offers? 
—box No. 4611. 

RACHMANINOV 2nd SYMPHONY; ‘“ Choral ’”’ 
Symphony; Gluck’s ‘‘Orpheus” (complete); 
many others, s.a.e. for details. exchange pre- 
ferred. Wanted: Haydn Quartets Society; 
Beethoven Violin Sonatas. Vol. 2, including 
albums and booklets; ** Nigger ’’ Quartet (Buda- 
pest): Sibelius ** Voces Intimae’’; Debussy Pre- 
iudes.—36. Warley Croft. Birmingham. 32. 

ROTHERMEL Piezo Pick-up Head, fit Garrard 
tonearm; perfect condition. Phillips’ Midget 
Radio, 4 valves A.C., recently overhauled, first 
class working order. Beddax large size cylinder 
type Electric Cleaner, chromium fittings, as new, 
Best offers accepted.—Box No. 4663. 

SPOTLESS R.G.D. Ali-wave A.C, Autoradio- 
gram for sale, perfect: very fine reproduction; 
lovely cabinet. £100 carriage paid, soundly 
packed.—Box No. 4654. 

STEINWAY GRAND PIANO. fine condition.— 
Particulars from Butcher, Park Gate, Broms- 
grove, Worcs. 

SUPERB PHILCO DE LUXE all-wave A.C. 
Autoradiogram; magnificent cabinets, record 
storage space, twin speakers, special inclined 
baffle board; conditioned throughout, near new; 
£100.— Box No. 4475. 

SUPERB PHILCO DE LUXE All-wave A.C. 
Autoradiogram, in first class order, condition; 
magnificent cabinet, twin speakers, record stor- 
age space; really a most beautiful instrument. 
£100 carriage paid, securely packed.—Box 4632. 

~ ‘PHAINAR. Birds, LX.411-2; Dupre, D.1765-6; 
Commette. 9552; Quartet (Borodine), D.14633-5; 
ary (Verdi): DB.4427-9: Spring (Goldmark): 

L.P.O. C.3080; Bleck DA. 1264; Opera at Home, 
1928; Joachim (Moser); Stories Symphonic (Pro- 
gramme), Music. Gilman. Goldmark, D’Indy, 
Smetana, Packing please. Offers?—Box No. 4550. 

“‘THE GRAMOPHONE,” Juiy. 1932. to Dec., 
1945. One copy missing. Clean, unbound 
Offers to Burrows. Alrecka, Croo< Lane, Wins- 
ford, Ches. 

VOIGT TRESTRIX. 4 ft. mouth horn, £9 10s. 
carriage paid U.K.—Box No. 4601. 

1939 MADE DECCA Portable Gramophone for 
sale; perfect condition as new.—Offers to C. F. 
Pringsheun. 24 Chalfont Road, Oxford. 




























































































WANTED 

A PENSIONER’S CLUB.—‘“ Spread a little hap- 
piness”’ and “Little old lady passing by,’’ 
wanted as signature tunes. Please do help us. 
—34, Baker Street Weybridge. 

A.C TURNTABLE/PICK-UP. presentable ap- 
pearance; also good 1939ish Radiogram.—Beres- 
ford Guildhouse, Rugby. 

ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS.—Very 
high offers for good fibred recordings, especi- 
ally major works deletions, foreign; will col- 
lect; please send details. Also Catalogues, 
E.M.G.. foreign list.—Box No. 4651. 

eer —Schubert A major Sonata (Schna- 
bel), nd Mozart Sinfonia Concertante 
(LX. 8346.9). Moments Musicaux (Schnabel 
DB.3358-60 or DB.8392-4); maperetened fibred.— 
Smith, 9 Crookes Road, Sh effield 

BEETHOVEN Sonata a "Walaa 2; 
— Op. 111. 2nd and 3rd Movements (Back- 

haus). fibred only: good price.—Fearby, 25, 
Albert Drive, Low Fell, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 9. 























October, 1946 


BEETHOVEN. Op. 127 (Busch); fibred condi- 
tion.—-Y. Old Sneed Avenue, Bris.ol, y. 
BEtcTHOVEN SONATA, Op. 111, 0B.3218-20; 
also Quartet, Op, 59. LX.740- 3.—Phone Syd. 8410. 
BLITZ“eD COLLECTOR wishes purchase com- 
plete coilection orchestral, opera, chamber, 
1,000 upwaras; better than dealer prices.—Lavy. 
62, Witiey Court, Coram Street, W.C. ‘i’erminus 














CATALOGUES.—H.M.V., Columbia, 1928-9. 
Records: Battistini, Piancon, McCormack, bonci; 
good condition; sate price.—Box No. 4507. 

COLLECTOR wishes to purchase Piano 
Records all types. particularly foreign issues, 
and Stns Redclifie Close, London, 
5.W 








COLUMBIA DB.4985, H.M.V. B.4200, *‘ It was 
a lover’’; state price.—Grinsted, 63, London 
Lane, Bromlev___ eee 

COLUMBIA HISTORY OF MUSIC: Bookiets 
only wanted, for Vols. 1 and 5.—Box No. 4669. 

DELETIONS.—H.M.V. DB.3044-48, Beethoven 
Quartet, No. 12 in E flat major; good price paia 
tor fair copies—Reply to H. Owen, Myddleton 
Hall, nr, Warrington. Lancashire. 

~ DIE FLEDERMAUS. Decca CA. 8118-22; kton 
Boating Song, H.M.V. B.2774- fibred pref.—394. 
Chanterlands Avenue, Hull. 

DIRECT CURRENT MUTOR. 220 ~ voits, 
urgently; also Schumann Violin Concerto 
goog i would consider single records.— 
Box No. 4607 

ELIZALDE.—British Brunswick Records, fF rea 
Elizalde and His Music. Br. E.143, ‘*‘ Under the 
Moon.’”’ Br. E.202. ‘ Crazy Rhythm,” Br. E189. 
‘* Just Imagine.’”’ Also “Chanson” and —" 
Good condition essential.—Box No. 4420 

FIBRED RECORDS still required; good music 
preferred.—Bennett 29, Sandfield Road, Arnold, 
Nottingham. 

FOLLUWING DELETIONS in fibred condition: 
Beethoven Septet (H.M.V. recording essential); 
Mozart Sonata. K.310 (Schnabel); Haydn Sym- 
phony 91 (Konoye); Brahms Scherzo, Op. 4 
(Backhaus); Songs by Quilter, sung by Mark 
Raphael (except DB.1583 and 1602). Also organ 
records, particularly ‘‘ Suite Gothique,”’ played 
by Reginald Goss-Custard. Auto-couplings pre- 
ferred where applicable. Advertiser will collect 
in London area.—Fredk. Blythe, 47, Willingdon 
Road, Wood Green, 2. 

F.891 TELEFUNKEN — Handel’s Largo 
(Graveure). Lists of Electrical Vocal Operatics. 
—Box No. 4382. 

GOOD PRICE PAID for Leslie Stuart, Col. 
9093; Harry Tate, Col. 870; Vernon Watson, 
C.1922. Also wanted, records of G. H. Elliott, 
especially ©C.555. —Butcher, Park Gate. Broms- 
grove. Worcs. 

** GRAMOPHONE,” Marco, _ 1938. Indexes, 
Vols. 14 and 17, state price.—288, Bacup Road, 
Cloughfold._ Rossendale. Lancs. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for Classical Records in 
geet aaeee condition; full details please.—Box 

O. a 


















































IF YOU WISH TO DISPOSE of any records, 
write, ‘phone or call. and I will make a quota- 
tion. Quantity or distance no object. For small 
lots strong wooden boxes are sent, while I 
personally collect whole libraries and collections 
of 200 and over.—H. C,. Harridge, 37, Frobisher 
Road, Hornsey, N.8. Mountview 9043. 

INDICES .—Vols. 7-10, 14, 17. Odeon Records, 
165410/1, ‘‘ Night om the Bare Mountain,’’— 
Wilson 22 Eldon Avenue, vache an Wood, Herts. 

LOUIS GRAVEURE ‘Tenor’ recordings; 
Telefunken, Ultraphone, Columbia. —_Box 4504. 

OLD RECORD CATALOGUES. pre 1938: good 
price given.—Eric Hitchcock, 281. Farnham 
Road. Slough. 

OVERTURE IN D MINOR. H.M.V. DA.1556; 
good price paid.—Jevons, 4la, Winsley, nr. Brad- 
ford-on-Avon. Wilts. 

PICK-UP UNITS, E.M.1, lighi weight hypersen- 
sitive type: state price, condition, etc.—Box 4152. 

PINZA DB.1087. ** Palermo ’’—‘* Dormiro,’ 
mint condition essential.—Hickman. 5, Kings 
House, 396, Kings Road. Chelsea, S.W.10. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS Bought for Cash; 
good prices given.—Box No. 98. 

RACHMANINOV Second Symphony, DB.1911- 
1914 (Tristan Symphonic Synthesis); DB.3087- 


























- 3089 (Tristan Liebesnacht); Parsifal Symphonic 


Synthesis to Act 3: DB.4642 (Force of Destiny 
Overture); Khachaturian Violin Concerto; 
Honegger Concertino for Piano and Orchestra; 
Bruckner Symphonies; Tchaikovsky/Arensky 
Variations.—Cocozza, West Cross, Wishaw, Lan- 
arkshire. 

RECORDINGS from the Ring; good prices 
paid for fibred records, preferably sung in 
German.—Box No. 4631. 

RECORD CABINET. capacity 800-1,000; state 
Saran, 53. High Street, Dunfermline, 

e. 











** SCENES DES BALLET ” (Glazounov), H.M.V. 
C.1752-4 or avto;: ‘“ Phaéton” (Saint-Saens!) 
H.M.V. DB.4807.—92. Victoria Rd., Diss. Norfolk. 

SZIGETI playing Tartini Concerto, Col. 
LX.669-670; urgent.—Cohen, 197, Hart Road, 
Manchester 14. 
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FINER REPRODUCTION! 


To-day record enthusiasts in 25 countries take off their 
hats to IM Long-Playing Needles. Nearly a million boxes, 
already, have been sold. The reason ? No other needles 
in the world offer you so much return for so little. For IM 
Needles not only protect your valuable records from 
wear, but add immeasurably to the enjoyment of your 
listening. Per box of 10 needles (playing 1,000 records) 
2/- plus 54d. purchase tax. IM Pointmaster (for repoint- 


ing all makes of non-metallic needles) 4/6 plus 1/- 


purchase tax. 





IMPROVED TONE! 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 112-116 


SUIT AUTOGRAMS 


NEW OXFORD STREET LONDON W.C.! 


PLAY 1,000 RECORDS 


TELEPHONE : MUSEUM 5944.5 





xi 


TATTOO RECORDS WANTED. H.M.V. Num- 
bers B.4446, B.8039 B.8188. B.8757. B.8921. Also 
Columbia 4388 (Edith Day) _—Southall, 22. Vic- 
toria Street, Featherstone, Yorks. 


URGENTLY WANTED.—Mozart’s Requiem 
D.1147-9; deleted Mozart Chamber Works.— 
Hewlett. ‘‘ Bryn-Hyfryd.”” Pyle. Gramorgan. 

URGENTLY WANTED, records of 
Carroll and His Music’’; your price.—Box 4473. 











** Eddie 





URGENTLY WANTED.—Lily Pons’ *“‘ The Rose 
and the Nightingale,’’ RO.20187; Melba’s Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot. DB989; good prices for 
good condition.—G. Finch, Milton Head Hotel, 
Milton Street, Nottingham. 


URGENTLY WANTED. Decca K.1013 
men radi ihe =, DB. 874 | (‘‘ Sing, Brothers, 
4} .M.V (Schipa-Scarlatti) ; 
DA 1176 dinosie meats: C.2763 (Elgar-Seren- 
ade); H.M.V D.2016 (Rosé): Col. DX.776 (Pas- 
quie?) ; D.1941 (Moiseiwitsch- -Hummel); H.M.V. 
DB.612, DB.1183 (Chaiiapin-Boris); Decca K.903 
(Bach- Boyd Neel); Decca CA.8261 (Kempfi- 
Beethoven).—Box No. 4668. 

V-DISCS KEQUIKED; state titles, price. Sale: 
Recent Swing Vocals. mostly fibred. S.a.e, for 
detaiis.—43. Brook Road, Bath. 

WANTED, — Modest Suzanne (Polydor), 
Ziguenerprimas Three Graces, Marriage Market, 
Aiso mecoraings of Jean Giibert.—Box No. 44058. 

WAN'TED.—H.M.V. Record D.1833 (W. 
Widdop, ** Tom Bowling ’’), Col, FB.2353, Fyfe.— 
H.M.A., 1. Maplestead Road, London. S.W.2. 

WANTED.—Grand Organ Records, fibred. 
Telefunken Toccata and Fugue, E.2780; 
Klavierubung'  E.2709-13. Foreign recordings. 























Early H.M.V.. Columbia, Decca. —Write particu- 
lars and price to C. H F.. ‘** Hazard,’’ Sulling- 
ton Warren. nr. Pulborough, Sussex. 

WANTED URGENTLY. — Kirkby Lunn’s 
*“‘Amour viens aider’’ (‘‘Samson’’), Record 


2-033032. in good condition. Any reasonable 
price paid. Would collect in London.—tTele- 
phone, Harvey, Speedwell 6488. 
WANTED.—H.M.V. Radiogram, Model 800; 
good condition.—Box No. 4397. 
WANTED.—Gershwin’'s ** Cuban 











Overture,’ 


Bruns. 0141-2; good condition; state price.— 
Gledstone, 6, Shearbridge Road, Listerhills, 
Bradford. 





WANTED.—‘‘ The Gramophone. ’** Volumes 7-15, 
bound or unbound: please state price, postage 
d condition.—Betty Lewis, 5733. La Mirada 

Avenue, Hollywood, 38. California. 

~~" WANTED.—C.1503 (Manon Lescaut), 
(Pola Negri).—Lorimer, ‘‘ Thorndene,”’ 
Avenue. London. S.E.25. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Malaguena, H.M.V 
B.8823.—Mitchell, 38, Kenilworth Avenue, Wal- 
thamstow, London. ‘LAR. 20638. 

WANTED.—Good 
H.M.V. DB.1677.—Write. 
Aldsworth. Glos. 

WANTED.—Wagner’s Gotterdammerung, H.M.V, 
D.1572-1579. with album, No. 76-I.—Box No. 4579. 

WANTED.—Records of Paul Whiteman Orch. 
made before 1930: please state titles, condition 
and price.—Box No. 4602. 

WANTED.—Rachmaninov 2nd Symphony and 
Isle of the Dead. Also Haydn Harpsichord Con- 
certo in D (Landowska) and Haydn Symphony 
102 in B flat. Must be ffbred and in perfect con- 
dition.—1067. Warwick Road. Birmingham, 27 

WANTED.—H.M.V. DA.1245. Columbia LX99, 
Chopin Mazurkas. Early Chopin Recordings.— 
Young. 4, Kingsbury Square, Aylesbury 

WANTED.—C.2180 (Marek Weber), R.20192 
(Conchita Supervia), R.20146 (Tauber).—Ross, 
19 19, Mayow Road, Forest Hill S.E.23. 

“ts. 6d EACH.—Jack | Hylton. BD. 5018, ‘“‘South 
American Joe,”’ BD.203. ‘‘ Footloose and fancy 
free BD.20 04.—Anthony Clarke, 64, Warwick 
Park Tunbridge Wells. 

£1 OFFERED for Polydor CA.8176, Beethoven 
** Adelaide’’ (Schlusnus); must be fibred.—A. 
Lane, The Coppice. Wilbraham Road. Chorlton, 
Manchester. 21. 
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Friday Music Wagner 


Harris, Letee Park, 
































The GRAMOPHONE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DISC SOUND RECORDINGS made anywhere in 
Britain by our mobile unit. Private issues 
arranged for operatic. choral and musical socie- 
ties. Complete recording units and all acces- 
sories for sale. Commentaries and eye-witness 
accounts a speciality.—Spondon Sound Service, 
Spondon, Derby. 


GERDA NIELSEN. Specialist in Lieder and 
German Operatic Repertoire, pupil of Borgioli, 
has vacancies for ; for a few pupils.—Box No. 4640. 


MID-DAY MUSIC in a City Church, Recitals 
of Recorded Music are ehh on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays at 1.15 p.m. at St. Sepul- 
chre’s Church, Holborn Viaduct (opp. Holborn 
Viaduct Station). A major classical work is 
played at each recital. A month’s programmes 
will be sent (gratis) on application to the Vicar, 


PERFECT REPRODUCTION with acoustic 
gramophones, ls. post free.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A.. Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, Lancs. 


YOUNG MAN. 25, Public School education, 
fluent German and French, student of music, 
good knowledge of reeord catalogue, seeks em- 
ployment in record trade after demobilisation in 
October.—Box No. 4580. 

YOUNG LADY, music lover, wishes to rent one 
or two unfurnished rooms in London house occu- 
pied by others liking music.—Box No. 4614, 
































TRADE 





Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 


ALLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
subscription library; 3,500 Records; postal ser- 
vice.—Stamp to Box No. . 


AMPLIFIERS for the quality enthusiast, The 
new improved Duo-Channel Model D7 gives 10 
watts output from two speakers, one for bass 
and the other for treble with separate volume 
control for each: " 

A new Amplifier for Gramophone Societies, 
10-12 watts undistorted output. for use on A 
mains. complete with 12-inch Vitavox Speaker 
and 5 valves: £16. 

Model D.5/6.—A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier for home use on A.C. mains, 5 valve push- 
_— sae. complete with built-in speaker: 

10 Ss. 

Garrard moving iron Pick-ups and Rothermel 
Crystal Pick-ups: £2 16s. 8d. c 

We are now able to undertake the construction 
of Amplifiers to your specification, Prices quoted 
on application. 

Charles Britain Radio. Ltd.. Radio House, 2, 
Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. Telephone: 
Bishopsgate 2966 











A NEW 1946-7 ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM of 


quality at a most modest figure. Sound Sales 
Polyphonic, £82 0s. 3d., including tax. Auto- 
matic Record Changer model. £100 7s. 9d., in- 
cluding tax. Post orders and genuine enquiries 
welcomed. Safe delivery guaranteed (rotational). 
A pleasure to send full details. Large S.a.e. 
speeds reply.—Snell, Arcade, Swansea. Estab- 
lished 1900. Telephone 3784. 


A SOUNDBOX (ffor the Connoisseur—the 
Bratley—Overstall. Individually built and 
tuned. £4 each.—John K. Bratley ‘‘ Wey View,” 
London Road. Liphook, Hants, London: ’phone 
after 8 p.m. weekdays. Kensington 7995. 


EXPERT NON-METALLIC NEEDLES. The first 
and still the best. 

Nucane Fibre Needles. 40 for 2s. 6d.; Graded 
Thorne Needles 10 for 3s.; Fibre Needle Cutter, 
12s. 6d.; Thorn Needle Sharpener. 7s. 4d. Prices 
include ’ Purchase Tax. 

Can only be obtained direct from ** Expert ”’ 
Gramophones, Ltd. “ Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North 
Road. London, N 
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FOR SALE.—Dynatron Supreme Reproducer, 
new 1946-7, 12 valve, all-wave A.C. Ether Con. 
queror Autoradiogram fitted with revolutionary 
Pick-up with sapphire point. Variable selec- 
tivity. Push-pull output triodes 9 watts undis- 
torted output. 12 in, speaker. Separate bass 
and treble tone controls, £195 lls, 3d.. includ- 
ing tax. Those genuinely interested in purchas- 
ing an instrument of this calibre are invited to 
write for illustrated folder. Production limited; 
early application respectfully advised. Snell. 

Arcade, Swansea. Est. 1900. 

FOR SALE.—Decola full frequency range re- 
cording Reproducer. by Decca. Frequency re- 
sponse 30-14,000 cycles per second. Three 12-in. 
speakers, 4 pairs matched triodes distortionless 
reproduction. Mixed automatic changer, revolu- 
tionary pick-up, sapphire point. Storage space 
for 350 records. £216 lls, 3d. including tax. 
Inbuilt radio available. Those genuinely inter- 
ested in purchasing an instrument of this calibre 
are invited to write for illustrated folder in 
colour. Production limited; early application 
age advised.—Snell, Arcade, Swansea, 











MOLINEUX’S carry largest stocks in North of 
England, H.M.V.. Columbia, Parlophone, Decca. 
Brunswick. Regal-Zonophone, etc., and will pur- 
chase used Records, fibred condition. —101, 
Bridge Street. Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 4634). 

MONOMARKS Permanent London — 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s, p.a. oyal 
one. — Write Monomark BM /MONOGK 


NAPIER RECORD LIBRARY offers unlimited 
exchanges. Personal service. Terms, ne, 
etc., from Napier, 83, Edith Road, 

PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES Satie in new 
condition, guaranteed by Lunts, Woodland Grove. 
pcre Nottingham. Tel. 65910. Send for 


SRIVATE COLLECTIONS p purchased for Cash, 
a prices given.—Gramophone Exchange. 

Ltd.. 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 




















PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records 
purchased for cash to any amount; fair and 


generous prices given for fibred discs.—The Col- 
lectors’ Shop, 20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 8589. 

R, M,. THORNS. Specially selected and graded 
in packets of 10 for 2s. 6d.; thin, medium or 
thick, post free. Write for our list of over 500 
second-hand records, including many automatic 
sets.—Box No. 4661. 

RADIOGRAMS! Radiograms! ~ ee Yes 
Superb new 1946-7 all-wave. Models: R.G.D 
Auto, £179 14s. 4d.; Dynatron Ether Conqueror 
Auto, £195 11s. 3d.; Decca Decola Auto, triple 
speaker, £216 11s. 3d. Post orders and genuine 
enquiries welcomed. Safe delivery guaranteed 
(rotational). A pleasure to send full details. 
Large s.a.e. speeds reply.—Snell. Arcade, Swan- 
sea. Established 1900. Telephone 3784. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to Downbeat and Metronome 














accepted. Many others. State wants, 5.a.e. 
ame ag While, 10, Riverside Road, Wallasey, 
eshire 





SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and _ bril- 
liance of tone: can be supplied in = | thickness 
if desired. Packet of ten Thorns. 2s. 6d. post 
free.—Charles Perritt. Ltd., 242. Freeman Street, 
Grimsby. Lincs. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of eS, 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—2. Albion 
Place Leeds. 

TRANSFORM YOUR SOUNDBOX.—Genuine 
vast improvement. Particulars, testimonials, 
ore. stee. 2 Akehurst Street, Roehampton, 











WE DON’T have to say ours is the best Thorn 
or Fibre Needle, our customers do that. Try a 
packet of 10 post paid 2s. 6d.;: then buy at a 
cheaper rate, 50 for 10s. —Maddisons Ltd., 12, 
Chapel Street Edgware Road. London, N.W.1. 

YOU MAY GET that deleted record from the 
Gramophone wrens. Johnson Court, 
Street, Dublin 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—@g must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, includi 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of great 
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MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENH OPE, Near KEIGHLEY 
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SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 








— es by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY USED RECOR DS 
The (Gramophone Shop Connie us "when sellingy whole librariee or 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK TRE DRAWDA HALL. ‘BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
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COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 





to anv endquirv a a stamped and 
addressed envelope if personal answer 
is desired. Available. until October 31st 
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A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
I-xchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found. Callers only. No lists 
issued. 





























== Value! MATT has it 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the happy position of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 
proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 


ROTHERMEL CRYSTAL PICK-UPS 

METAL ...  &2 I2s. 6d. 

DE LUXE ... ... £2 16s. 3d. 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS £t 17s. Od. 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS complete with pick-up 

Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock 


Let us quote youfor ALL your requirements. Cash with order plus postage 


MATT iircsc sean 


152 Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 














The golden charms of Recorded Music live on the 


NEW DECOLA 


Now being demonstrated at 


* 
EST DL. 1890 
19 HIGH ST. Tel: ROYAL 
4656/7 


WHILrECHAPEL, E.1 





London's Leading Store for: 
GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS, RADIOS, TELEVISION 
AMPLIFIERS, PICK-UPS. SOUND BOXES, ETC, 


Agents for: 
H.M.V., MURPHY, PYE, COSSOR, ETC. 


EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 




















THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Soid 
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The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE, LTD. 


At the present, delivery of our 


‘Astra’ Post-War 


Reproducer 


is still possible within 6-8 
weeks. But the demand is 
increasing steadily, and we 
would advise you to place your 
order in good time. 


If you have not yet heard 
this remarkable instrument, 
we invite you to call at Astra 
House for a demonstration. 


With this reproducer we supply 


The Infinite Bafile 


Corner Deflector, 


containing the 12 or 15in. loud- 
speaker, which marks a tre- 
mendous step forward, giving 
a far more stereoscopic effect 
than the ordinary baffle. 


STOP PRESS. We can now 
accept orders for ‘ ASTRA’ 
REPRODUCERS incorporat- 
ing the new CONNOISSEUR 
pick-up. 

We regret that until supplies are more 


plentiful, we can only supply the I.B.C.D. 
as part of the complete reproducer. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 

121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 
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Poe % MOERAN 
A Symphony inG Minor. The Hallé Orchestra 
. Conducted by Leslie Heward 
C 3319-24* 
* Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 
Pe | PROKOFIEV 
a Fe Symphony in D Major. Opus 25 (‘Classical’) 
% er Boston Symphony Orchestra 
. a : Conducted by Serge Koussevitzky 
BLISS — ; D 1857-8 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra RAWSTHORNE 
SOLOMON & Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra **Street Corner ”’—Overture. Philharmonia Orchestra 
Conducted by Sir Adrian Boult Conducted by Constant Lambert 
C 3243-52* C 3502 
* Recorded under the a:spices cf the British Council SHOSTAKOVITCH 
BRITTEN Symphony No. 5. Opus 47. Philadelphia Orchestra 
Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo Conducted by Leopold Stokowski 
PETER PEARS with Piano accompaniment by the Composer DB 3991-96 
B 9302 and C 3312 WALTON : : 
HARRIS Sinfonia Concertante. PHYLLIS SELLICK (Piano) and 
Symphony No. 3. Boston Symphony Orchestra The City of Birmingham Orchestra 
Conducted by Serge Koussevitzky memes pene Walton 
347° 





Greatest Artists x Finest Recording 





"HES MASTER'S VWOICE" 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES. MIDDLESEX 
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